short selling must be stopped”—Vincent Bendix. Page 


Bendix Sells More in a Month Than in 
Any Previous Year ... Is the Banks’ 
Attitude on Credit Delaying Prosperity? 


COSMOPOLITAN 


families are BUYING NOW 
more than twice as many 


NEW MOTOR CARS 
as their neighbors... 


115.000 Pittsburgh families 
give an important answer to the 
question of WHO BUYS IT NOW? 


In the most exhaustive house-to-house market 
study * ever attempted, 115,000 Pittsburgh fam- 
ilies have reported their new car purchases, made 


within the past year. 


In striking contrast to the general Pittsburgh 
average of 9.67 %—more than double that amount, 
or 20.78% of the COSMOPOLITAN reading 
families drove their new cars out of some dealer’s 


showroom in the same period. 


This is concrete evidence of COSMOPOLITAN 


readers’ ability as well as willingness to buy now. 


* The R. L. Polk & Co., 1931 Pittsburgh Consumer Study 
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INVESTMENT CAPITAL 


One of the best indices of the 

An Index prosperity of a state’s people is the 
purchase of securities in small quan- 

of tities by a large number of individu- 

als. Nowhere in the nation, per- 

haps, is this better shown than in 


Prosperity Vermont. Here, where most securi- 


ties are bought by persons investing 
from $1,000 to $10,000 annually, the 
total purchased from licensed in- 
vesting companies has steadily risen 
from year to year. 


pp \ In the last seven years Vermont 


investors have bought 30 millions 


or more each year from licensed 
Vermont is one security houses. 

ome ‘The essential ability of the Ver- 

states in which mont market to absorb more goods, 

in addition to its present annual 

no bank purchases, needs no better demon- 

suspensions stration than this index of prosper- 

ity: the investments actually made, 

have occurred year after year. Very wealthy in- 

vestors, whose large purchases 

in 1931 might unduly swell a total figure, 

are noticeably absent. In other 

words, Vermonters are uniformly 

prosperous and able to purchase the 

\ Vi necessities and luxuries you have to 

offer. 


VERMONT ALLIED DAILIES 


BARRE TIMES BURLINGTON FREE PRESS 
BENNINGTON BANNER RUTLAND HERALD 
BRATTLEBORO REFORMER ST. JOHNSBURY CALEDONIAN-RECORD 


Published every Saturday and copyrighted by Sates MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Subscription price $4.00 a year in advance. 
Entered as second-class matter June 1, 1928, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Volume XXVIII, No. 9. 
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used to take him weeks 

to get over his business 
trips to New York. Always, on his 
return, he’d find that his More 
Playful Half had re-arranged his 
den, disinfected his pipes, or given 
away his old lounging jacket. He 
hit on the idea of taking her with 
him to New York. With infinite 
wisdom, he selected the ROOSE- 
VELT, recognizing it as the ideal 
hostelry for both her and himself. 
She admitted she rather enjoyed 
her piping hot breakfasts in bed, 
overnight laundry service, morning 
mail delivered right to her room, 
and all. “Smart fellow!” thought 
he to himself. She, with a wink, 
congratulated herself on having it 
all turn out precisely as she had 
planned it long ago! 


Our tariff is thrifty 
—it starts at $4.50 


The ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th St., New York 
Edward Clinton Fogg, Managing Director 
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BY WALTER MANN 


Philadelphia—Key Center 
of the Atlantic Seaboard 


Four months after its publication the 
monograph “Distribution Efficiency Applied 
to Plant Location,” published last August 
by the Philadelphia Business Progress 
Commission, apparently is steadily in- 
creasing in demand by those who hear of 
it from others. To 
say the least, its ap- 
proach to the ques- 
tion of distribution* 
is a novel and 
worth - while one. 
Only the great in- 
flux of good stuff 
for review has pre- 
vented its mention 
in this column be- 
fore. S.O.S. grudg- 


ingly admits that 

Philadelphia Prog- : 

ress has gone on Pirie MacDonald 
merrily regardless Walter Mann 


of this omission. 

This thirty-six-page, businesslike bro- 
chure starts off in an equally businesslike 
manner with a quotation from Massachu- 
setts’ business sage, Roger W. Babson— 
“Prominent among the causes of distribu- 
tion waste for which producers are respon- 
sible is insufficient market study by manu- 
facturers, causing them to waste sales ef- 
fort on territories where the market is 
poor and to neglect other regions having 
far better possibilities.” 

Amplifying this subject, the report of 
the Progress Commission says, ‘Proper 
consideration of the subject is clouded to- 
day by a set of precepts and standards in- 
herited from other years. Those standards 
have long since earned a resting place in 
the graveyard of things that should be 
forgotten. Unfortunately the law of inertia 
has operated to give them an illegitimate 
immortality.” 

But the Commission doesn’t really mean 
immortality, for it goes on to state that 
“inquiring minds are even now seeking to 
apply standards that promise more reliable 
approximations to the conditions of to- 
day.” 

This study of the Philadelphia Area vs. 
the United States is designed to be a con- 
tribution in the latter direction and it zs. 

First it outlines the objections to the old 
standards—based as they were (1) on a 
manufacturing concentration on the Atlan- 
tic Seaboard, (2) on the waterways as a 
means of transportation and (3) on the 
concentration of skilled labor in those 
places where work of an industrial or 
manufacturing kind was most likely to be 
had. 

While the population was also concen- 
trated on the Atlantic Seaboard, i.e., until 
population and manufacturing activities be- 
gan to move west--this eastern concentra- 
tion of both manufacturers and popula- 
tion automatically governed distribution. 


* Distribution in SALES MANAGEMENT is_ de- 
fined as the physical movement of commodities 
from manufacturers to consumers—without ref- 
erence to sales methods, advertising problems, etc. 


But as conditions changed the distribution 
problem became a pretty complicated one, 
coincident with the steady increase in manu- 
facturing facilities. 

And now, says the Progress Commission, 
the population center theory is logically 
being attacked. With such vast distances 
in the United States it is essential that the 
theoretical population center must fall in 
a distorted spot, as compared with the 
actual center. Moreover, since sales for 
most products will in the aggregate be 
concentrated where population and spend- 
able money income is concentrated, the 
manufacturer must locate where the most 
sales are available for the least railroad 
haulage or shipping costs. Both the ship- 
ping costs and the commerce or time factor 
are otherwise involved. 

The development of this idea brings us 
inevitably (all other things, i.e., competi- 
tion, etc., being equal) to the preference 
for that location in which the spending 
population is greatest and the shipping cost 
is lowest. 

This logic brings us inevitably to the 
most important and most intelligent cost 
lowering development in recent years, i.e., 
the establishment of branch plants in 
sound locations to best serve the prospec- 
tive buyers—both from the viewpoints of 
time and of shipping cost. 

Having set up this premise, the Com- 
mission then divides the United States into 
four economic sections (state groupings), 
i.e., the Atlantic States group containing 
48 per cent of the country’s spendable in- 
come, the East Central Group, with 33 
per cent; the West Central group, with 
10 per cent, and the Pacific States with 9 
per cent. In each of these sections is 
shown a graphic picture of the compara- 
tive shipping cost of reaching this con- 
centration of spendable income, by show- 
ing the geographical area in black and the 
spendable income** in red. The report 
then goes on to show Philadelphia's strategic 
position in the Eastern group. This stunt 
of weighing the spendable dollar by the 
shipping distance, though old in principle, 
is new in application. Readers who want 
to get a new angle on distribution are 
urged to get a copy of this excellent study 
from Odell Hauser, of the Philadelphia 
Business Progress Association, 1442 Wid- 
ener Building, Philadelphia. 


Survey of Trade Magazines—Eighty-one 
department store rug buyers and _ thirty- 
four home furnishings merchandise man- 
agers in eighteen cities throughout the 
United States answered the three following 
questions: (1) What trade publications do 
you read? (2) which of these do you 
consider of greatest help in your work? 
(3) Which of the following do you read 
fairly regularly—Retailing, Home Ware, 
Rug Profits, Carpet and Upholstery Re 
view? An analysis of the results is given 
in a six-page mimeographed report made by 
Crossley, Inc. Copies are available from 
L. E. Williams, Retailing, 8 East Thit- 
teenth Street, New York City. 


** Figures secured from SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
Spendable Money Income index. 
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Hé: sits in on no copy conferences. Wields no blue pen- 
cil on layout. But he does have a voice in where your 
ad goes. 

And through that voice—according to the reports of ad- 
readers themselves—he can vary the stopping power of 
your advertising from 15% to 153%! 

For new facts, gathered in a wholly new kind of maga- 
zine survey, show that the eye-stopping factor may differ 
that much or more in various magazines. 

Regardless of the illustration! 

Regardless of the headline! 

Regardless of anything that anyone can do—except your 


space buyer! 
The Gallup Tests 


These facts came out last summer when Dr. George 
Gallup, professor of Advertising and Journalism at North- 
western University, led his investigators into 6 cities. 
(Official observers from the A.N.A. went along in 3 cities.) 


In Your Space Buyer's 


...a variation of 

153 percentin the 

Stopping Power 
of your Ads! 


With current copies of the 4 mass weeklies in hand, they 
approached 15,000 front doors. 

Talked to those who answered wherever one or more of 
the magazines was found. 

Leafed through the entire book—page by page—crayon 
in hand. 

And checked down exactly what had been seen—what 
had been read. 


What They Found 


By this simple (though never before attempted) process of 
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Saace-recor... ts tone 


This center-spread in full color appeared in Magazine A 


REQUIRES AN OIL THAT 1S “ . 
“CRACK-PROOF™ in one full page. 
T=S5 a 


“CRACE-PROOP*- Lasts Lomese 


This page in full color appeared 
in Magazine C 


What Happened to the Same Copy 
in Four Different Magazines ... as 
reported by Dr. Gallup. 


This effective Texaco advertisement appeared in full 
color in the four mass weeklies last July while the Gallup 
Reader-Interest census was being made. Once—in Maga- 
zine “A” —it appeared in center-spread position. Elsewhere 


But! Dollar for dollar expended, thisTexaco copy stopped 


SSoae << more people in LIBERTY than in any other mass weekly. m= 

mas SSS Specifically— sone = 

a It stopped 95% more men and 92% more women in LIBERTY Soe Se 
a than in Magazine “A”; TSO pees 
“"~ TEXACO motor on meee Saoknge SESE 


It stopped 23% more men and 37% more women in LIBERTY 
than in Magazine "'B”; 


—- 147% more men and 110% more women in LIBERTY 
than in Magazine “'C”’. 


This page in full color appeared in Magazine B 


REQUIRES AN OIL THAT IS 


“CRACK-PROOF™ tistes 


“—“TEXACO motor on Sm 


This page in full color appeared 
in LIBERTY 


measuring reader-interest in magazines by what people 
remembered seeing, this was discovered: 
... For every 100 men in a given circulation unit stopped by the 


average page advertisement in Magazine A, 115 were stopped 
in Magazine B, 71 in Magazine C, and 132 in LIBERTY. 


«.. For every 100 women in a given circulation unit stopped by the 
average page advertisement in Magazine A, 130 were stopped 
in Magazine B, 68 in Magazine C, and 173 in LIBERTY. 


There’s a Reason! 


But editorial content as well as advertising was checked in 
this census. And in expressing themselves on what they 
read among the editorial pages, readers helped explain 
differences in the effectiveness of advertising pages. For... 

A. READER INTEREST was found greatest in those maga- 


zines with the greatest proportion of spirited, dramatic, newsy 
stories and articles. 


B. READER INTEREST was found greatest where reading 
was made easiest—i.e., by make-up which cut down run-overs 
and “continued-on-page-blank” interruptions. 
C. And, as might have been expected, READER INTEREST 
was most intense where the percentage of single-copy, bought- 
when-wanted circulation was highest, dropping off as the per- 
centage of delivered-by-mail circulation rose. 
Add compact, easy-to-handle size, to Factors A, B, C, and 
you have the formula on which LIBERTY has been built 
into America’s best read weekly: 


A. 100% post-war-paced editorial content. 


B. 100% story-on-consecutive-pages make-up, barring all run- 
overs. 


C. 99% single-copy circulation, bought only when wanted to 
be read. 


D. Compact, easy-to-handle page-size. 


Consider Costs 
The picture becomes even more interesting when viewed 
through the dollar sign. For LIBERTY page costs are 
down 35% in the past 5 years. Putting in your space buyer’s 
hands not only a 153% variation in stopping power of 
your ads, but a possible 188% variation in the buying 
power of your advertising dollars! 


Want Proof? Just Write! 
Many an advertiser, many an agency has invited LIBERTY 
to present the Gallup Tests in detail through personal 
group presentation. 

For those missed, for those not-yet-reached-but-anxious, 
the presentation is ready in report form. As a mass adver- 
tiser interested in getting all your money should buy, 
simply write a note on your own letterhead. A copy of the 
report will come with all speed via a LIBERTY repre- 
sentative. The address ... LIBERTY, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City, 


America’s Best Read Weekly 
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BY MAXWELL DROKE 


Long Letters? That Depends. . 


Edgar L. Schnadig, vice-president of 
the Chicago Mail Order Company, has 
written me a very interesting letter from 
which I quote briefly: 

“In the old days the mail order com- 
panies wrote four, six and eight page let- 
ters and believed they worked. Latterly 
mail order companies got down to half- 
page letters, but this was during the pros- 
perity boom. I would not be surprised to 
see a new outcrop- 
ping of long letters. 
What is your opin- 
ion regarding this? 
Do you think long 
letters will work in 
this sophisticated 
age?” 

My opinion, Mr. 
Schnadig, is that no 
mail-order man _ has 
any business ¢hink- 
ing anything about 
any detail of his 
business. No opin- 
ion is worth much 
until it is backed by adequate tests—and 
then it is no longer an opinion. 

Now, as to this eternal question of long 
letters: Mr. Schnadig says the old-time 
companies used long letters and believed 
they worked. This is not quite accurate. 
They used long letters and knew damned 
well they worked. Otherwise the sponsors 
would not have remained long in business. 
Most of them were continually testing long 
letters and short ones. They nearly al- 
ways came back to the long letter because 
it brought the business. 

Mr. Schnadig is right in saying that 
there has been a gradual tendency toward 
shorter letters in mail merchandising. Very 
often the letter is used merely to highlight 
a proposition; to sell an accompanying 
booklet or other enclosure which continues 
the story in greater detail. It is an accepted 
fact that the printed word, especially if it 
is brightened by attractive illustrations, 
does not appear so formidable or monoto- 
nous as a sheaf of typewritten pages. But 
the long letter is by no means a thing of the 
past in those cases where we may reason- 
ably assume that the reader has an unusual 
degree of interest in the subject. 

Perhaps I have mentioned here before 
that the most successful letter of which I 
have any personal knowledge requires thir- 
teen typewritten pages. It is the backbone 
or analysis letter for a highly successful 
school for stammerers. It applies a prin- 
ciple that the patent-medicine people have 
long known: A person who is afflicted in 
any respect will read an almost limitless 
amount of material bearing upon his spe- 
cific malady. Similarly, the young man 
whose enthusiasm has been kindled by the 
possibilities of a certain trade or profession 
will eagerly turn to every scrap of informa- 
tion he can find on the subject. Corre- 
spondence schools know this. They write 
long letters. And those letters are read. 


Maxwell Droke 


To cite still another case: A man who is 
confronted with a serious leak in some im- 


portant department of his business will read 
all of the sound information you care to 
put on paper, in his frantic efforts to stop 
that loss. As I have pointed out on pre- 
vious occasions, fear of loss is a much 
more impelling force than desire to gain. 
Many a man has a healthy but not exactly 
gnawing ambition. He doesn’t care 
enough about making more money to 
greatly inconvenience himself in going 
after it. But how he hates to be separated 
from what he has attained! The fear of a 
loss haunts him far into the night. 

And while we are on this subject of long 
sales letters, I can't refrain from saying 
that I believe few of us fully appreciate 
the staggering burden we place upon those 
letters which are designed to bring back 
orders. Do you realize that even an un- 
commonly long sales letter may be scanned 
in three or four minutes? Imagine a per- 
sonal salesman endeavoring to land an 
order and get away within that limitation! 
Why, it takes longer than that to discuss 
the weather; not to mention the important 
topic of good old Gus Hooflebarger, the 
prospect’s nephew, who is just like that 
with the salesman. 

When you pause to consider, it really is 
rather marvelous that the sales letter, in 
this “sophisticated age’ of which Mr. 
Schnadig speaks, contrives so frequently to 
hurdle handicaps and break through the 
line for a touchdown. 


Explanation, But Not Apology 


My remarks in a recent issue, reproving 
a certain advertiser for referring to his ad- 
vertising letter as a ‘‘circular,” have led a 
couple of readers to write me, taking up 
cudgels in behalf of the lowly circular. 
They speak in glowing terms of the tre- 
mendous accomplishments of ‘‘circular let- 
ters.” And of course they are entirely 
right. Most emphatically, I have no argu- 
ment against the missive which is still 
known in some circles by that rather odi- 
ous term of “circular.” I am instrumental 
in sending out a million or so of them 
every year. But I am most certainly op- 
posed to such deprecatory introductions as 
“Do not throw away this circular letter’ 
ort “While this is obviously a circular let- 
ter, it has a real message for you.” These 
apologies slow the action, and accomplish 
nothing. If the letter has a ‘real message” 
then present that message as your first sen- 
tence, and the reader will forget that your 
letter ¢s a ‘“‘circular.” 


God Rest Ye, Merrie Gentlemen 


At this season of the year, when so many 
readers are casting about for ‘a good 
Christmas letter’’ here is one from last 
year's file that may hold inspiration for this 
holiday season. It was sent out by Wil- 
liams & Company, Inc., Cincinnati: 
“Dear Friend: 

“Time slips by quickly. Here we are 
on the threshold of another Christmas and 
looking eagerly into the prospect of a New 
Year. 

“We were talking things over in my 
office the other day and we all agreed that 
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1930 had been a great year. Perhaps not 
in profits or dollars, but in the things that 
show us, every once in while, that profits 
and dollars are shifty and unreliable, and 
that a little humility is a mighty good mas. 
ter to put us in our place. 

“In expanding and prosperous times we 
are apt to get lopsided and selfish. Maybe 
it takes a year like this occasionally to 
teach us again how to keep up a good 
fight and grin when we get slapped. We 
do know that it clears up the brain and 
shears off the mental fat—and it certainly 
brings home the realization that there is 
something deeper to think about than a 
new dollar bill. 

“We didn’t make much money this year, 
but we had a lot of fun trying to do a 
decent job of merchandising without com- 
plaining. We know it gave us something 
worth while. 

“We aren't a bit downhearted. The out- 
look is more promising every day. Christ- 
mas this year means as much as ever—may- 
be more—and our holiday message to you as 
the sum of all the friendly things that a 
fellow would like to say to his neighbor on 
Christmas morning.” 

And here is another Christmas letter, 
sent out by C. W. Van de Mark (‘Van’) 
of Health-O-Quality Products, to his sales 
force last year: 

“It is Christmas Eve. The sorrows and 
pleasures of 1930 are behind us. Our faces 
are turned toward the future. They reflect 
our hopes and ambitions, just as a warm 
glow from the dying embers in the fire- 
place reflects warmth and good cheer. 

“Not for many years have I felt such a 
deep responsibility as I do at this time for 
our individual welfare and for our future 
success. This thing of helping my ‘Pard- 
ners’ is a deep personal one with me. On 
the very eve of this memorable day I can 
literally feel the warm handclasp of those 
who have cooperated with me and who 
have given me their support during the 
year so nearly at an end. 

“True, 1930 has not been up to our 
expectations. It has served us with some 
disappointments. But these are all he- 
hind. They are history. . . . I see 
in the New Year a marvelous opportunity 
for you to strike out with enthusiasm, 
courage and conviction—an opportunity to 
enjoy new success and rise to new heights.” 


Pepper and Cinnamon Words 


Ours is not a static tongue. It is con- 
stantly being enriched with new words, 
new phrases, new expressions that are truly 
in tune with the times. “High hat’ and 
“low-brow” are a pair that illustrate the 
sort of thing I mean. ‘Putting it over 
is an expression peculiarly our own. “Go- 
getter’’ is another. ” 
The automobile has given us “‘step on it 
and “mile-a-minute.”” The radio _ con- 
tributes “tune in,” “sign off,” “broadcast 
and a dozen more. 

To rule against these expressive new 
American words and phrases because they 
do not pass the Oxford standards is non- 
sense. Use them! They are the spice that 
gives your sales message its piquant flavor. 
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e e@ e The continued unseasonal high temperatures 
have taken the edge off trade in the last ten or twelve 
days. Most market centers report disappointing condi- 
tions and reliance on a sharp upturn in Christmas business 
to make good recent deficiencies. 


e e e Prolonged warm weather over a large part of 
the country last week curtailed wholesale buying in many 
lines outside goods made for the holiday trade. 


e e@ e The index number of general business activity 
slipped off a trifle again last week, due chiefly to a slump 
in the adjusted index for freight car loadings. 


e @ e the average price of commodities did not 
change last week—the Irving Fisher index number re- 
maining at 68.6, the point reached in the week previous. 
In Great Britain there was a slight decline, the first since 
suspension there of specie payments. 


@ @ @ Steel prices have held fairly steady for a good 
many months in contrast to the prices of numerous other 
commodities, a fact which has attracted much favorable 
comment in view of the low production. Pig iron prices, 
however, have lately shown a tendency to weakness. 


e e e Advertising was characterized as the most im- 
portant element in business success at the present time 
by Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, in 
a radio broadcast this week. He summed up his recom- 
mendations as follows: ‘‘Stick-to-it-iveness, common sense 
and ingenuity, with special attention to those three P’s— 
vigorous publicity, well-trained personnel and well-selected 
products.” 


e e@ e Importers agree that the British interim anti- 
dumping act will result in the transfer to the British islands 
and Canada of a good deal—though relatively a very small 
amount—of our manufacturing activities. In this way 
American manufacturers may be able to take care of them- 
selves. It is feared, however, that American labor will 
suffer to some extent. 


@ @ @ In anticipation probably of the new British 
tariff act, Du Pont is said to have acquired control of 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber of Canada, the purchase carrying 
with it an interest in Dunlop Tire & Rubber of the United 
States. A. B. Purvis, president of Canadian Industries, a 
Du Pont subsidiary, was recently elected president of 
Canadian Dunlop. 


© @ @ Failure of the recent conference of copper in- 
terests to arrive at an agreement for restriction of supply 
has revived agitation in this country and Great Britain 
for tariff legislation to shut out foreign copper. This 
country now imports considerably more of the metal than 
it exports. 


@ @ @e Sales of life insurance in October were about 
12 per cent under those of October, 1930, according to 
the Life Insurance Research Bureau, which believes that 
the bottom has been reached. The bureau finds that 


Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the week ending November 28, 1931: 
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October sales were relatively better than those of the first 
ten months as a whole. 


@ @ @ Organized retailers are preparing to combat 
proposed sales tax legislation. They say that a tenth of 
all the taxes now collected are paid by the stores—their 
figures showing that two cents on every dollar of sales 
goes to the public revenues. Their conclusion is that any 
substantial additional burden would have decidedly serious 
effects on trade. 


e@ @ e@ Executive trade association sessions unencum- 
bered by speechmaking and uninterrupted by entertainment 
have been found by the Associated Grocery Manufacturers 
to be so great an improvement that the association has 
decided to stick to them exclusively in the future, and to 
have a meeting of that kind once every quarter. Practical 
discussion of practical problems by the men directly in- 
terested is what is now wanted. 


e e e Failures in October as reported by Bradstreet’s 
reached a new record number for the month—2,438. 
Liabilities were extraordinarily high, owing to the very 
large number of bank closings in thaf month—343—the 
total being $508,251,000, $39,000,000 more than all 
the liabilities in the first nine months of 1919. Every 
trade group showed more failures than in September. 


e@ e e Bank failures throughout the country have 
fallen since November 1 from an average of ninety-one 
a week to fifty-three in the first week of this month and 
to twenty-six in the second week. 


@ @ e The sharp reduction in the number of bank 
closings in the last three weeks and return of hoarded 
money in large amounts are generally regarded as en- 
couraging signs of the first importance. Nothing could 
do more to restore confidence than the one or to demon- 
strate the return of confidence than the other. 


e e e The coffee roasters’ plans to increase consump- 
tion of coffee in this country will be matured in the near 
future. Green coffee merchants are cooperating and the 
leading country producers will take part. Extensive ad- 
vertising is the keynote. 


e@ e e The value specified in building permits issued 
in 345 cities last month was 2.4 per cent higher than in 
the month before, although the number of permits was 
6.3 per cent lower, according to Department of Labor 
reports. Non-residential permits, on the other hand, 
dropped off 16.7 per cent. The total—$85,339,517—was 
down 8.1 per cent. 


e e e Factory employment in October was 2.7 per cent 
less than in September, but payrolls—which recently have 
been going down faster than employment—were off only 
0.9 per cent. These estimates are made by the Labor 
Department from returns of 48,434 establishments, rep- 
resenting fifteen groups of industries and employing 
4,604,617 persons to whom payments for one week 
amounted to $103,983,267. The largest decline was in 
the automobile industry. 


Bendix, Sales Gladiator, 


Slays the Dragon Depression 


ENDING éssstiffly 
from the waist a 
very immaculate 


butler ushered me 
through a series of im- 
pressive doors. I entered 
a room such as Hans An- 
dersen used to write about. 
Colorful tiles, cathedral 
glass, panels of seeming 
precious woods, six life- 
sized goddesses guarding 
the fireplace, delicate 
hand-carved tracery, Cir- 
cassian walnut tables, tall 
vases filled with roses. 

Beyond were other 
rooms. Chrysanthemums, 
ancient tapestries, paint- 
ings by old masters and, 
I thought, more charming 
and beautiful paintings by 
new and living masters. 
Perhaps a million dollars’ 
worth of museum art. 

Here is the famous 
stairway which legend 
says a prince who was to 
be king, his feet entangled in cocktails 
once in merry days of old, came 
sprawling down even as his descend- 
ant, another prince, has tumbled from 
horses. 

This house, perhaps the most 
famous home in America, thick with 
legend, where the world’s elect were 
entertained over a long length of 
years, is the old Potter Palmer man- 
sion in Chicago—brownstone, turreted 
like a castle, ripe with years. 

I had come to this place to inter- 
view the new owner—-the son of a 
Swedish pastor, immigrant to Moline, 
Illinois—who had sorely taxed his 
reverend sire’s mind and heart when 
he turned his back on the ministry to 
tinker with a motorcycle. 

The perfect butler, who silently 
tiptoed away, when my turn came was 
to usher me into the presence of the 
man who is known as the perfect host, 
the super-inventor, the amazing busi- 
ness man. I was on the trail of Vin- 
cent Bendix. 

Legend says that not in years has 
any man been able to command fifteen 
minutes of Vincent Bendix’s uninter- 


Asa result of keeping everlastingly at it 
in the search for new and better prod- 
ucts, Mr. Vincent Bendix is monarch of 
practically all he surveys. Following the 
introduction of important new devices 
in the automotive and aircraft fields 
during recent weeks, the Bendix Avia- 
tion Corporation booked more orders in 
thirty days than they had ever booked 
in any previous year in the company’s man. 
history. Tell that to production mana- 
gers who oppose anything new because 
they can’t use a few thousand dollars’ 
worth of old jogs and dies in manufac- 
turing it. It may change their ideas. 


rupted time. That legend is wrong. 
He gave to this representative of 
SALES MANAGEMENT fifty uninter- 
rupted minutes, talking swiftly and 
with directness. 

I was to have met him at 9:30 
o'clock in the morning. Four times 
during the day a man telephoned to 
me postponing the hour. Mr. Bendix, 
it seemed, had been up until 2 A. M. 
that morning going over plans with 
business associates. More of them 
demanded time that day. 

Finally, at four o'clock in the after- 
noon, I was waiting for him. Sud- 
denly he came in. He extended a 
hand, gave welcome, said: 

“Sorry, I'll see you in a few min- 
utes.” 

He was gone. 
5:05. 

Everyone has known for some years 
now the thing the world calls the 
Bendix Drive. But I got a glimpse, 
here, of the real Bendix drive, the 
urge for intensified work that has put 
Vincent Bendix at the head of its 
fourteen manufacturing subsidiaries. 
Value of these properties, statisticians 


I got to him at 
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estimate, is somewhere 
around $160,000,000. Its 
factories are scattered over 
Canada, England and the 
United States. 

Vincent Bendix has a 
steel-blue eye, the good 
eye of the Nordic, the eye 
that has ruled courts and 
fighting ships and looked 
calmly down rifle barrels 
—and calmly into them. 
Napoleon had a steel-blue 
eye and Caesar and Eric 
the Red. It was the eye 
of the American frontiers- 


“Mr. Bendix,” I said, 
“I came to ask you if it 
is true that when the de- 
pression struck you called 
your staff of research men 
together and said, ‘Now is 
the time to find new 
things. We must have 
inventions. Go to work.’” 

Vincent Bendix smiled. 
He said that what he had 
said was this: 

‘Now is the time to get our house 
in order. We must reduce our over- 
head and effect economies. We must 
lower the cost of production by in- 
creasing efficiency in plant operation. 
That is the law of self-preservation. 

“We must take up slack; increase 
business. The sales departments of 
our manufacturing subsidiaries must 
become very aggressive. We must 
add new accounts without losing any 
of our past customers. We have new de- 
velopments, new inventions, new ideas 
in the making. We must bring these 
into production with every possible 
speed.” 

So the story I had heard was con- 
firmed, I thought, though with added 
detail and more diplomatic phrasing. 

Mr. Bendix continued: 

“Our companies have booked more 
business in the last thirty days than 
in any previous single year of our his: 
tory. 

“Without benefiting by this large 
increase in business—for we havent 
got to that yet—in the last five or six 
weeks our earnings have been 90 pet 
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Front seat: Congress- 
man F. A. Britten and 
Caleb Bragg, host, of 
Montauk Point, Long 
Island. Rear, left to 
right: Robert Atkins, 
Vincent Bendix and 
Clarence M. Young, 
Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for avia- 
tien. 


Wide World Photo 
cent higher than in the corresponding 
period last year. 

“We have offered to the world in 
the last few weeks eight new products. 
We have twenty more under develop- 
ment. When these are announced it 
will be found that many of them are 
very important. 

“America needs new developments 
today. New developments mean vir- 
gin business. I was talking with the 
head of one of our greatest manufac- 
turing groups the other day and he 
said to me that in all his organization 
he had only four men whom he could 
depend upon to originate.” 

It has been said that no airplane 
flies in America that is not equipped 
with Bendix instruments; that 90 per 
cent of all automobiles carry Bendix 
equipment. Bendix is the man who 
made the self-starter. Now he has 
made a starter for the starter (SM, 
November 7). It is called the Startix. 
It is a simple device, easily installed, 
at low cost. It is small, so takes little 
space . . . doesn’t weigh much. Turn 
the key in the ignition lock and the 
starter revolves. Kill the engine and 


it automatically starts again. 
“How big is your field for this?” 
I asked. 


Vincent Bendix is chairman of the board 
and president of the Bendix Aviation Cor- 
poration, a holding company for a group 
of more than twenty subsidiary companies 
manufacturing and selling automotive, air- 
craft, marine and industrial products. It 
is said that no airplane flies in America 
that is not fitted with Bendix instruments; 
approximately 90 per cent of all automo- 
biles carry Bendix equipment. The aggres- 
siveness of the management in developing 
a research program is enabling it continu- 
ously to improve its products and to intro- 
duce new devices of untold potential 
market value. Recent major developments 
pertaining to aircraft include a_ super- 
charger intended to improve engine per- 
formance and a variable pitch propeller 
designed to reduce distance required for a 
plane take-off some 40 per cent. Vincent 
Bendix is continuously and aggressively 
engaged in making his own products ob- 
solete. To that fact, more than to any one 
other, can be ascribed his amazing rise to 


leadership. 
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An 
Exclusive Interview with 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Out of sight of auto- 
” mobile and _ plane 
5 perhaps — but even 
his host’s boat bears 
equipment developed 
by Vincent Bendix. 


“It has already been adopted as 
standard equipment by a number of 
manufacturers,” he said. “I am con- 
fident that it will soon be standard 
on all makes of cars.” 

“And your new automatic clutch 
control ?” 

“That eliminates the use of the 
clutch pedal, provides free wheeling 
and gives a new sensation in driving. 
It is something the automobile indus- 
try has been wanting. Many important 
contracts have already been signed 
with automobile manufacturers who 
will make it standard equipment. 
Negotiations are already under way 
which, I think, will soon make it 
standard equipment on all cars. 

“I see a very large field, too, for 
our new seamless flexible tubing. Last 
week we received a single order for 
3,000,000 feet.” 

If you have “wanted’’ goods, Mr. 
Bendix seemed to say, business is very 
likely to follow. With sales energy. 

When Vincent Bendix originated 
the self-starter for automobiles, auto- 
motive engineers have said, he doubled 
the market for cars. Previous to that 
motor cars were for strong-backed 
men. He made drivers of women. 

(Continued on page 321) 


Is the Bank Attitude on Credit 


Prolonging the Depression? 


BY CHARLES £E. BIZ TH, CPA, 


unto themselves. Credit is the 

foundation on which business rests 
and, as in any structure, the building 
will fall when the foundation is re- 
moved. So many concerns today are 
falling or failing primarily because of 
the loss of credit. To put it more 
plainly, they are unable or find it im- 
possible to arrange credit lines or con- 
tinue credit lines which, over a period 
of years, have been available to them 
through the medium of their banks. 

Many theories have been advanced 
as to the cause of what has generally 
come to be called The Depression. Ex- 
cept for’ the economists, I doubt very 
much whether any of us today care a 
whoop about how and why it started. 
What we want to know is how to end 
it and what can be done vow to bring 
about that end. 

We constantly hear about over- 
production, international credits, tar- 
iffs, reprisals, armament reduction and 
so on, but as I view matters today, 
with the possible exception of further 
wage scale adjustments, the outstand- 
ing obstacle in the path of business 
resumption is the attitude of our banks 
on loans. The average bank today 
looks over the balance sheet of the 
loan applicant and focuses its atten- 
tion upon the particular factors there- 
in which, in its opinion, are classified 
as “‘quick”’; that is, assets readily con- 
vertible into cash and liabilities sub- 
ject to liquidation from the proceeds 
of such quick assets. If the ratio of 
these factors does not come up to the 
standard set by the bank the loan is 
rejected, very regretfully, but never- 
theless rejected. 

To illustrate: The balance sheet of a 
corporation which has been operating 
twenty-five years was presented to four 
separate banks without success. The 
credit line asked for was $25,000. The 
balance sheet showed total quick as- 
sets comprised of cash, notes and 
accounts receivable, inventory and cash 
value of life insurance of approxi- 
mately $145,000, with liabilities on 
notes and open accounts of about 
$125,000. The ratio of “quick to 


EW indeed are the businesses 
which financially are sufficient 


quick,” as the banks express it, was only 
slightly in excess of one to one. The 
invariable comment of each bank was 
“your quick assets in relation to your 


liabilities does not warrant our grant- 
ing your request.” 

Various suggestions were offered by 
the banks so approached such as ‘‘Sell 
more stock to your present stock- 
holders.” “Get some of your officers or 
stockholders to agree to pledge their 
personal securities and make a loan to 
the company or place the securities 
with us to secure the company’s note.” 
“We may consider the loan if certain 
accounts are assigned to us and the 
notes are endorsed by your president.” 
Incidentally, the president owned a 
majority of the common stock. 

Among its other assets this com- 
pany had real estate in the amount of 
$200,000 subject to a $100,000 mort- 
gage, plant and equipment assets less 
depreciation reserves of about $140,- 
000, and sundry other investments to- 
taling approximately $20,000, the last 
including stock in affiliated enter- 
prises and certain patents recently pur- 
chased for cash. In addition the com- 
pany had used several of the banks 
approached as depositories for many 
years, maintained what were acknowl- 
edged as satisfactory balances, bor- 
rowed at intervals and never defaulted 
on a note. But the banks would take 
no chance because the relation of the 
corporation’s quick assets to its quick 
liabilities was approximately dollar for 
dollar only. 

There was a time in the past when 
“character’’ was an important factor 
in procuring credit, but today nothing 
matters but good old dollars—and the 
bank wants to see at least two of yours 
in cash or its equivalent for every one 
you owe before it agrees to do busi- 
ness. Unquestionably a bank must be 
cautious. We all know that the money 
it loans is the money of its depositors. 
However, a bank derives the major 
part of its income through the medium 
of loaning its depositors’ money to 
others for a consideration. 

In every business there is an ele- 
ment of chance. If everybody sat 
tight and waited for the sure thing 
where would business get to? It has 
been said that the depression is a 
state of mind; the manufacturer 
won't produce because he fears the 
merchants won’t buy; the merchant 
won't buy because he fears he 
can’t sell; the consumer won’t buy 
because he is constantly hearing or 
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reading about the depression and 
won't chance digging further into his 
reserve (if he has any). 

When the depression descended 
upon us in the fall of 1929, its in- 
tensity and duration were not antici- 
pated by business in general. I am 
referring to the average business con- 
cern and not to nationally or inter- 
nationally known businesses whose 
stocks are listed on the various ex- 
changes. Perhaps the business man is 
at fault for not discounting the drastic 
effect of the depression, but the fact 
remains that he did not, and retrench- 
ing and cutting was deferred so that 
today ‘‘working capital’’ is down to the 
vanishing point. 

Unquestionably the prevailing atti- 
tude of the banks is just another of the 
many results of the depression and is 
prompted not so much by the condi- 
tion of the loan seeker as by the banks’ 
own condition. One of the funda- 
mental laws of nature is that of “‘self- 
preservation” and the banks are on the 
defensive. 

The recent conference fostered by 
President Hoover, resulting in the for- 
mation of the $1,000,000,000 Bank 
Credit Pool, is without question a long 
step in the right direction and should 
help to lighten the burden of the local 
banks which are so loaded with frozen 
assets that they dare not make addi- 
tional loans for fear they'll turn out 
to be just more frozen assets. 

If the country could again acquire 
the feeling of taking a chance, the dis- 
sipation of the depression might be 
quickly effected, but the condition has 
lasted so long that it has sapped our 
resources to the extent where chance- 
taking today depends entirely on finan- 
cial assistance for which we must turn 
to our banks. And if our banks, 
backed by this newly created credit 
pool, can be made to see the light, or 
at least look at a balance sheet with 
the eyes of 1931 and not those of 
1929-1930, they can very quickly 
lead us up the road to the resumption 
of business on a normal scale. 

The building up of American busi- 
ness supremacy was not achieved 
without taking a chance and the bust- 
ness man of today is just as eager and 
ready to take that chance. It is up t0 
our banking institutions to furnish 
him with the working tools—credit. 
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Designin 
to Sell 


Edited by 


KR. &% MeFADDEN 


A Department Devoted to the 
Search for Greater Salability 


through Better Products and 
Better Packages 


EVER has design been ap- 

plied so intensively to any line 

of metals as it is being ap- 

plied to copper right now. 
The result is that copper as a con- 
sumer commodity is staging a spec- 
tacular comeback. The epidemic of 
copper exhibits in the department 
stores and gift shops didn’t break out 
spontaneously, like so many fashions 
have an unaccountable way of doing. 
It was deliberately induced by the 
copper manufacturers by that benign 
little virus—design—and is being fol- 
lowed through consistently and vigor- 
ously with relentless attention to 


design research and consumer demand. 
Metals, like other commodities, are 
subject to the fluctuations of fashion 


—to a more or less controllable de- 


gree. Various metals have had their 
cycles; those that were in high favor 
a year or two ago are meeting with 
feeble response now. But the copper 
companies have put themselves in a 
position where they can hail a “copper 
Christmas.” The evolution of the 
copper vogue will be an interesting 
thing for any manufacturer to observe, 
for its character differs from most 
other vogues in that a great degree of 
intelligent control is being exercised 
in its growth. The consensus is that 
to the Chase Copper and Brass Com- 
pany goes the credit for releasing the 
spark that has created such a sudden 
flare-up of interest in the old, familiar 
metal. Evidence the fact that they 
have sold to 5,000 major outlets in 
one year. Of the copper fabricators, 
there are few men in the industry 
whose minds are more highly sensi- 
tized to the potentialities of copper 
than F. S. Chase, president of the 
Chase Brass & Copper Company, and 
a director of the Kennecott Copper 
Corporation, of which the Chase Com- 
panies are subsidiaries. 

Chase have long been active in the 
manufacture of tubing, rod, wire and 
sheet, brass pipe, copper gutters, 


The “Bomb” flashlight, a best-seller in 
the Chase line, is an example of how far 
Chase departed from the beaten path in 
designing their line. This device can 
stand on its own base, hang from the 
wrist, slip into the pocket, nestle in the 
palm, or hang from a hook ona wall. It 
takes standard batteries, and retails at one 
dollar. 
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The traditional copper pot 
and kettle have come into a 
sales-creating reincarnation 
in this line of giftwares. The 
impetus thus given copper 
sales testifies to the selling 
value of fresh ideas in prod- 
uct design. 


bronze screen cloth and other building 
materials. 

Not very long ago the company es- 
tablished a separate department to de- 
velop and distribute brass and copper 
specialties. Their motive was not only 
to develop a separate business, but also 
to increase the copper consciousness 
of the consumer, so that the whole 
industry might be stimulated. 

The Chase Brass & Copper Specialty 
Sales Department started as a separate 
group engaged in designing products 
remotely different from anything ob- 
tainable at that time. 

The first step in the new set-up was 
that of engaging the finest talent ob- 
tainable in the field of design. All 
the traditions of the trade so far as 
design were concerned were cast adrift, 
for there must be no duplication of 
production. A fresh viewpoint was 
brought to bear on the problem, by 
the acquisition of men like Walter 
von Nessen, known for his work in 
such diverse fields as architecture and 
china. The Reimann School of De- 
sign contributed to the stream of de- 
sign ideas. Miss Ann Swainson, for- 
merly instructor in the Department of 
Design at the University of California, 
was added to the staff to keep her fin- 
gers on the pulse of demand and bring 
it into harmony with the principles of 
authenticity of design. Miss Swainson 
and other members of the design and 
sales staffs are constantly scouring the 
market for new merchandise ideas 
which seem to be on the upswing in 
public favor. The article is given an 
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added fillip by its execution in copper 
and the air of distinction which spells 
Chase. The salesmen of the company 
are trained to regard it as one of their 
chief objectives to be constantly on 
the lookout for consumer desires, buyer 
suggestions, style trends and com- 
plaints, and are invited to offer origi- 
nal suggestions about new items for 
consideration, a new treatment to fe- 
vive an old line, etc. 

The designers are imbued with the 
conviction that, though innovation is 

(Continued on page 325) 


Widens Profit Margin 
on Food Line with 
Styled Container 


IVEN identically the same 
quality and quantity of prod- 
uct, to what extent can a 


“mere trifle” like a_ styled 
package really be depended upon ef- 
fectively to lift a line clear out of 
price competition ? 

If the experience of the Greenwich 
Preserving Company is any criterion, 
it is such trifles that spell the differ- 
ence between just getting by and doing 
handsomely, thank you. Packing their 
preserves in this jar has enabled 
Greenwich exactly to double the retail 
price of their product. They market 
the same goods as is contained in this 
jar through Woolworth’s for ten cents. 
But the ten-cent line is packed in a 
container in which no attempt has 
been made at eye appeal. Lots of com- 
petition in that direction—and a thin 
margin of profit. 

That is why the “de luxe” line was 
created—more de luxe than the lowly 
ten-cent line only by virture of a jar 
a jar so distinguished and confident 
that Greenwich is now selling them 
with the greatest ease for five for a 
dollar. Department stores were se- 
lected as the logical outlet for this ex- 
periment in ‘‘creative merchandising.” 
Abraham and Straus sold one thou- 
sand cases in two and a half days. 
Kresge in Newark sold five hundred 


(Left) These jars lifted the Green- 
wich line high above price competi- 
tion. (Below) Effective design and 
effective display merged to accom- 
plish the successful introduction of 
a new line of Disston saws. (Below, 
right) A window package proved 
the jelly doughnut’s face to be its 
fortune. 


cases in three days. Gimbel’s is han- 
dling the line in New York, and the 
appearance of the jars, embellished 
with a label in aluminum and gold 
leaf, has inspired window displays that 
are knockouts. One plus-value of the 
new Greenwich container is that of 
sustained advertising life. Because it 
is a well-bred and gracious object, the 
housewife does not hesitate to place 
the jar on the table. 

Container designed by Walter Dor- 
win Teague and executed by the 
Monongah Glass Company. 


Peek-a-Boo Cartons 
Skyrocket Demand for 
Bakery Specialties 


HE Fischer Baking Company 

was marketing jelly doughnuts 

to the consumer trade, as well 

as to the hotel and restaurant 
trade, in closed cardboard cartons. 

Came the day when someone sug- 

gested that it might not be a bad idea 

to let Mrs. Housewife actually see 

what really delectable-looking dough- 


nuts were inside the package—via the 
cellophane window top. A shade more 
expensive, perhaps, but worth taking 
a fling at. So the next time an order 
for a million cartons was placed with 
Robert Gair, one-quarter of them were 
to be cellophane-windowed, as an ini- 
tial tryout on the consumer market. 
The other 750,000 were to remain 
closed, as theretofore. Before six 
weeks were out the consumer demand 
had reached such proportions that the 
order was hurriedly reversed—three- 
quarters of a million cellophane-win. 
dowed cartons were needed and the 
closed-carton order for goods to supply 
the hotels and restaurants was reduced 
to about 250,000. 

Fischer have accepted this experi- 
ence as a cue for future merchandising 
of all their products, and now practi- 
cally their whole line has “gone visi- 
ble.” 

The carton shown in this photo- 
graph was designed by Robert Gair, 
Inc., and executed by them in a gay 
combination of pale yellow _ back- 
ground with decorative diamonds in 
red and green. We congratulate the 


originator of “Sweet Marie” for that 
happy inspiration in trade name de- 
sign. 


Designing to Meet 
the Mass Production 
Merchandising Problem 


F there’s one business that has 
] been hard hit by conflicting move- 
ments in manufacturing methods, 

it’s the hand tool business. It 's 

no longer required of carpenters that 
they be the skilled artisans of another 
day. The fine mathematical precision 
with which all building materials atc 
now turned out of the machines 
factories and sent to the job precludes 
the necessity of a great deal of ingenu- 
ity and labor on the part of carpenters 
to adapt the materials to the requite 

(Continued on page 325) 
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Courtesy of Boot and Shoe Recorder 


Shoe Manufacturers Seek to Iron Out 
Their Sales Curve—Upward 


LOT has been said about 

the fact that shoe production 

in the first nine months of 

1931 was 5.3 per cent higher 
than that of the same period of 1930. 
Some observers have been pointing 
out that this basic industry has as- 
sumed the leadership in the trek 
up toward general prosperity. An 
even more stirring tale could be told 
about the fact that shoe production 
in August, at 31,250,000 pairs, was 
nearly twice that of last December, of 
about 17,000,000 pairs. 

The August production, inciden- 
tally, was higher than for any month 
since October, 1929, and the largest 
factor in the industry—International 
Shoe Company—has been turning out 
since last December an average of 
nearly 10,000 pairs a day more than 
in the corresponding period of 1929- 
1930. 

But all this is only part of the story. 
Drastically lower prices have reduced 
profits. And ‘while there are in- 
stances of manufacturers who have in- 
creased their pair production and 
at the same time maintained quality at 
teduced profits,” as Roger A. Selby, 
of the Selby Shoe Company, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, president of the Na- 
tional Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association, told the association in an- 
nual meeting at New York last week, 
“there has also been a tendency in 
many quarters to maintain volume by 
manufacturing lower grades, some- 
times at the expense ot quality and 
profitable operation.” 

Also, shoes in the lower-priced 
brackets have accounted for a large 


part of the increased production. Al- 
though production of men’s shoes was 
0.2 per cent less in this period, of 
women’s only 3.6 per cent more and 
of misses’ and children’s 7.3 per cent 
more, the output of fabric shoes 
showed a gain of 83.6 per cent and of 
barefoot sandals (selling at retail for 
less than one dollar) of 40.2 per cent. 

The weather which has prevailed in 
the last two or three months has damp- 
ened the earlier ardor of retailers. 
And even if this condition suddenly 
improves and the temperature is low 
when the calendar says it should be 
low, the merchants must have time to 
digest the shoes which they bought in 
the enthusiasm of the first eight 
months of the year. 

The merchants, however, are not de- 
pending on time to reduce their sup- 
plies. Many department stores have 
advertised shoes more intensively this 
fall than ever before and have at- 
tracted some business—just how much 
the manufacturers will know when 
spring orders start in December. 

Although there is still some con- 
cern as to the future, the morale of 
the shoe manufacturers is better than 
it was. If the prices of such basic 
commodities as wheat and cotton, oil 
and silver continue to rise, they be- 
lieve the “‘over-optimism” of the mer- 
chants this year will have been justi- 
fied. Production is declining now 
from the August peak, but this situa- 
tion may be but temporary. With 
people again in the habit of buying 
shoes—-even low-priced shoes—they 
feelthat an important obstacle has 
been overcome. If the merchants can 
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continue the flow of shoe customers to 
their stores the sale of the higher- 
priced and more profitable items may 
also be stimulated. 

Years before the general depression 
this industry was confronted with a 
series of serious depressions of its own, 
brought about largely by the increased 
use of automobiles. Men, less con- 
scious of harmony and variety in per- 
sonal appearance, were especially lax. 

A number of measures were adopted 
to meet this situation. Mergers were 
effected to reduce production and dis- 
tribution costs. The policy of factory- 
controlled outlets was extended by sev- 
eral manufacturers. Three years ago 
the manufacturers started a cooperative 
promotional program to emphasize 
the idea that every “well-dressed man” 
should have eight pairs of shoes. But 
with the relatively high prices which 
then prevailed, and automotive regis- 
tration in this country up to 23,000,- 
000, these measures were only partially 
successful. The shoe industry had a 
productive capacity of 900,000,000 
pairs annually, as against a sales vol- 
ume of 300,000,000. Thus, two-thirds 
of its facilities have been idle. 

This condition is now improving. 
Selling more low-priced shoes, the in- 
dustry is now employing intensive sales 
efforts to emphasize quality and style. 
To promote the earlier opening of the 
spring season and to eliminate the 
usual “December slump” the associa- 
tion has inaugurated a National Sea- 
sonal Opening and Shoe Display 
Week. 

Another recent development of aid 
to the United States shoe industry, Mr. 
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Selby believed, has been the imposi- 
tion in June, 1930, of a protective 
tariff against shoe imports. This has 
impeded especially the business here 
of Thomas Bata, of Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, European shoe magnate and 
third largest producer in the world, 
who had developed a considerable vol- 
ume in lower-priced lines here. 

In the nine months preceding June 
17, 1930, Mr. Selby pointed out, 
“there were imported 3,450,811 pairs 
of leather boots and shoes at a value 
of $9,482,103; while for the corre- 
sponding period of 1931, there were 
imported 3,076,440 pairs of a valua- 
tion of $5,634,166." Thus the vol- 
ume of these imports has declined 10 
per cent and the value 40 per cent in 
one year. 

Because of the importance of the 
shoe industry and the ability it has 
shown to get people into a buying 
frame of mind, the editors of SALES 
MANAGEMENT believe that the foliow- 
ing statements from executives about 
the policies and programs of several 
of its leading factors will be of inter- 
est: 

F. C. Rand, Chairman of the Board, 
International Shoe Company. 

“Progress has been made by our 
company in good years and bad, 
through adherence to sound business 
principles. 

“Since December 1, 1930, to date 
we have taken orders for about 10,000 
pairs per day in excess of orders re- 
ceived during the same period of last 
year. Substantially lower prices and 
a tendency of the public to buy lower 
grades, in large measure, account for 
reduced volume in dollar sales. 

“The second half of the year is nor- 
mally the better half for the shoe 
manufacturing industry. July and Au- 
gust showed substantial gains; but 
sales recently showed some decrease 
in volume. 

“The leather and shoe industries as 
a whole are suffering somewhat from 
excessive demand for lower grades 
and insufficient demand for better 
grades. This situation presents a prob- 
lem both in regard to well-balanced 
factory operations and to proper ap- 
plication of materials. 

“In the spring of 1930 factory oper- 
ations were slowed down to balance 
stock; but since that time our produc- 
tion has rigidly followed sales.” 


George W. Johnson, President, 

Endicott-Johnson Corporation. 

“The Endicott-Johnson Company has 
increased its output and improved its 
results by the application of more in- 
telligent management, by better co- 
operation and closer contact with the 
workers, and by the production of im- 
proved style and quality of shoes at 


the lowest prices in our history. 

“We are now making, for example, 
men’s Goodyear Welt shoes to retail 
from $1.90 to $2.50. 

“Overhead has been reduced and we 
are in a stronger position to compete 
and to continue to run reasonably full 
than ever before. 

“We expect still further to improve 
the business the latter part of this 
year and next, and to improve the 
quality of our products.” 

Meanwhile, although dollar sales 
are off, the twelve factories of Mel- 
ville Shoe Corporation are operating 
on a full-time basis. 

Efforts being made by the company 
to increase the efficiency of its organ- 
ization are indicated by the elimina- 
tion of nineteen stores since the begin- 
ning of the year, while in the same 
period twenty-five new outlets were 


opened, bringing the company’s pres- 
ent chain of 474 units. Another 
twenty-five stores are planned. 

While Melville's earnings in the 
first six months of this year were less 
than a year ago—$1.37 a common 
share against $2.33—profits for the 
current six months will show a gain 
over the final half of 1930, stated 
Ward Melville, president. Practically 
all of the Travelers’ stores, acquired 
in the early part of 1930, have been 
converted into the more profitable 
(lower-priced) Thom McAn units. 

The ultimate hope for the industry, 
as Mr. Selby concluded in his report 
to the Manufacturers’ Association, lies 
in “rebuilding public confidence in 
quality merchandise. If manufacturers 
accentuate price at the expense of 
proper quality, profitable operation 
cannot long continue.” 


in Sales Gains, U. S. Reports 


WASHINGTON—Increased or sustained 
sales and advertising efforts proved of 
greatest importance in the ability of 
205 companies analyzed by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce to maintain or expand their 
sales volume or profits this year, so 
the Bureau pointed out in announcing 
November 27 the detailed results of 
a study under the title, ‘Forging 
Ahead during Depression.” 
Emphasizing that the examples “are 
in no sense the results of exhaustive 
investigation,” the Bureau mentioned 
that the study concerned 358 com- 
panies representing 202 manufacturing 
industries, forty-three retail distribu- 
tors and ten wholesalers, in seventy- 
four cities and thirty states. The in- 
clusion of retailers and wholesalers 
quite naturally distorts the compari- 
son between marketing efforts and 
product changes and production meth- 
ods. Companies prospering by “‘fa- 
vorable demand caused by outside 
agencies’ (such as government orders) 
have been excluded, in the table that 
follows, “wherever it seemed to be of 
greater importance than the business 
policies” in their ability to weather the 
storm. 

Instances are included where “present 
success is attributed not so much to the 
present nor a change in policy, as it 
is to past policies, the soundness of 
which is accentuated by current busi- 
ness conditions.”’ 

Summarized below are the reasons or 
types of policies for maintaining a 
successful record of sales or profits, 
given by the 205 manufacturers and 
trades who gave specific reasons for 


their success. Each figure represents 
the number of firms or industries that 
gave the indicated reason as aiding in 
their success. In some instances more 
than one reason is given. 


Marketing— 

CEES 0 46 
Increased sales efforts .......... 37 
Increased sales force ........... 4 
Sustained sales efforts .......... 5 

NEED oc ean ox concern’ 80 
tara: 29 
IIQINIAINEE 6.46. bbe caaeea eves 19 
LU Gee ene ene ee 5 
SII 555i Sxe Sed hack 5 
(CONC NA en ee ee ok a eee ee 4 
leach es 4 
Cs eR eee ee ee 14 

Market Research ................ 18 

New Uses of Product ............ 3 

Management of Salesmen......... 10 

Sales TertitOnGs: occ coc ccc ccs ae 5 

Cooperation with Dealers ........ i) 

Analysis of Sales Cost ........... 8 

Expansion of Foreign Sales....... 4 

Expansion of Sales Line ......... 4 

Improving Service ............>: 10 

Extension Of Credit ...0..4 5.6505 4 

Increased Sales Outlets .......... 3 

Reduced’ Prices 6.0665. 0s 18 

Other Price Policies ............. 4 

Following Style Trends ......... 4 

SST) ee ete re 16 

Product— 

IDIVERSINEAHION: o.oo dosse eae daesnes 14 

SHeCializatiOn. = oo. < ecg eee os 3 

Modifying Product to Appeal to 
GUREOINGES (55 66si<. 6 KU a se ewrwe ee 17 

Product Research ............... 11 

MGW a PEOGIRCES 6 oi..6. 5c s dies an oe lees 20 

Quality of Products ............. 20 

epee 5 

P;oduction— 

| OE EOE ETT Tees 5 

Installation of Modern Equipment.. 14 

Reduction of Operating Expense... 2 

Reduction of Overhead .........- 

Balanced Production ............- 9 

Financial Policies >. ......c0.ce0c0005 9 
Other Policies—Administrative....... tail 
416 
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BuIcK MOTOR COMPANY 


resents 


Produced by (fm) 
Jam Handy {6) = 
Picture Service Arrangement Audio- Cinema 


The 1932 Car—The 1932 Method 


HEN the Buick Motor Company was producing of the selling story to the screen- 
ready to present the 1932 Buick to the ing of the completed pictures before dealers 
dealer organization, they engaged expert and salesmen, was handled by Jam Handy 
service to help them present the story of the Picture Service throughout the country. 
new improvements. The executives’ personalities and their ideas 
were brought to Buick dealers and salesmen 
A complete program of talking pictures, everywhere, and their time and effort were 
with talks by executives and a detailed, point- conserved, through the medium of talking 
by-point visualization of the mechanical re- pictures. 
finements of the car, was concluded with a Jam Handy Picture Service is equipped 
dramatization of good retail sales manage- with the most up-to-date sound studios and 
ment, according to the best Buick experience. So for the prod uction of talking pic- 
. ; tures, entirely under its own control. The 
Under Buick supervision, the entire na- service also includes national screening 


tional presentation, from the writing and service, with protection of all meetings. 


Sound Pictures of Excellence, Economically Made 


Jam Handy Picture Service 


= Jamison Handy, President ; 
Slidefilms ~ ® Western © Electric 
Motion Pictures New York Chicago Detroit SOUND == SYSTEM 
. " ons abe 


NEW YORK, CHANIN BLDG. — CHICAGO, 6227 BROADWAY — DETROIT, 2900 EAST GRAND BLVD. 
REGIONAL SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES AT PRINCIPAL POINTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
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Courcesy of the New York News. 


P: GA. Photo. 


The newspaper man cannot wait for the inspiration or good fortune of 
Tomorrow. Work has to be finished by the Dead Line of Today. 


The Lesson of the Dead Line 


BY LESTER &. COLST 


HAD called to interview one of America’s 

great generals of industry. He was a big, 

genial, friendly man—chief of a $50,000,000 

manufacturing group with thousands of sales- 
men in the army he commanded. He was a 
genius for organization; had a reputation for 
getting results. Men envied him the name he had 
built. 

When we were through there came a twinkle 
in his eye and he remarked: 

“I began as a reporter on a daily newspaper. 
What I learned in those days has helped me much 
each day, through all my life.” 

“What was it you learned?” I asked. 

“Dead Lines,” he replied. 

The Great industrialist put match to cigar and 
leaned back. 

“I learned, early in those days, to respect the 
Dead Line. I learned that at a certain moment 
each day all my work had to be done. At that 
unchangeable fraction of time the job must be 
over. It could not be missed. 

“At a certain minute the copy had to be in. At 
a certain minute the type /ad to be set, the proofs 
read, the forms locked up. At a certain minute 
the presses had to start. Trains never waited. The 
papers had to go out. 

“When I got into business life I found that 
few men understood the meaning of the Dead 


Line. It was not a thing in their consciousness. 
They did not finish. Tasks piled up. Correspond- 
ence and a mass of details were left over to the 
next day. Tomorrow was always a good day, or 
the next. 

“It came to me that I possessed something that 
these other men did not have—an intimate know]- 
edge of what the Dead Line meant. 

“So all my life I have mapped each day’s course, 
worked to the Dead Line, swept my desk clean. I 
have ended up. 

‘Every day, all my life, the Dead Line has been 
the policeman that has regulated my conduct. He 
has paid me big dividends. He has cost me 
nothing for salary. The Dead Line has been my 
truest friend, my greatest benefactor. 

“Without my sense of the Dead Line, I often 
think, I might have been just another private in 
the ranks. 

“If any man should come to me and ask me 
for my most prized secret, this one thing I would 
say to him: 

“Tt is the Dead Line. Make the Dead Line 
your whip, your spur, your goad; make it a part 
of your daily conduct and find a place for it some. 
where along with your religion. Never forget the 
Dead Line.’ 

“Yes, I think the lesson of the Dead Line is the 
greatest and most valuable lesson I ever learned.” 


Reprints of this page are available at two cents each—money order or stamps with order. 
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Ohmer Trebles Business 
in Cash Registers; New 
Sales Division Formed 


DaYTON—An increase in sales and 
wider distribution of cash registers by 
the Ohmer Fare Register Company 
here has necessitated the ‘organization 
of Ohmer Register Company, to con- 
centrate on the sale of cash registers 
and a line of supplementary machines 
now being developed, H. B. Ohmer, 
vice-president, informed SALES Man- 
AGEMENT this week. 

Ohmer Fare Register Company will 
continue to be responsible forall de- 
velopment and manufacturing activi- 
ties—the same officers and directors 
serving for both companies. 

“The company is taking steps to in- 
crease its sales organization commen- 
surately with the increased potential 
field of sale for the entire line of 
Ohmer products,” Mr. Ohmer ex- 
plained. “Our cash register sales to 
the end of October, 1931, were about 
three times as large as for this period 
last year—although still but a small 
percentage of the entire volume.” 
Ohmer Fare Register Company have 
long manufactured fare registers, taxi- 
meters, cash registers, etc. 


New England Campaign 
to Lure Vacationists 


BosToN—One hundred thousand dol- 
lars will be spent under the direction 
of the New England Council next year 
in an advertising campaign to promote 
New England’s recreational resources, 
according to a plan announced by 
Colonel William A. Barron, chairman 
of the Committee on Recreational De- 
velopment, before the New England 
Council here last week. 

New England receives an income of 
$500,000,000 annually from its recre- 
ational industries, Mr. Barron said, in 
summarizing the results of a survey. 
Of each vacationist’s dollar, he con- 
tinued, “we found that twenty cents 
goes for transportation, twenty for ac- 
commodations, twenty-five to retail 
stores, twenty-one for food, eight for 
amusements and six for confections.” 
Ten per cent of the vacationists of 
the country have visited New England 
within the last five years, he found, 
but an increasing number have indi- 
cated their intention to visit other 
areas which are noted for their inten- 
Sive recreational advertising. 


AuBURN, IND.—E. L. Cord, president of 
the Cord Corporation, has again resumed 
the presidency of the Auburn Automobile 
Company, a subsidiary, upon the resigna- 


tion of R. H. Faulkner. 


Century Air Lines Start 
Door-to-Door Service 


CxHIcAGo—A new type of air ex- 
press service has just been in- 
augurated by Century Air Lines, 
Inc., division of the Cord Cor- 
poration, between Chicago, De- 
troit, Toledo, Cleveland, St. 
Louis and intermediate points. 
The company handles shipments 
during the entire routing from 
shipper to consignee—shipments 
being called for by Century ex- 
pressmen, carried in the com- 
pany’s planes and delivered by 
its employes. 

In almost all instances, it is 
said, same day deliveries can be 
made between terminals as wide- 
ly separated as Cleveland and 
St. Louis. 


Three Sales Chiefs Named 
by Aluminum Industries 


CINCINNATI—As a result of the re- 
cent death of F. J. Glennon, vice- 
president and general sales manager, 
the sales department of Aluminum In- 
dustries, Inc., automobile parts, here, 
has been reorganized with Charles W. 
McDaniel as director of sales; Wright 
E. McIlroy, sales manager, and E. R. 
Michener, assistant sales manager. 
Mr. McDaniel was formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the advertising firm of Clark 
McDaniel, Fisher & Spelman, Inc., of 
Cleveland and Akron. Mr. Mcllroy 
has been supervisor of distribution for 
SKF Industries, Inc., and Mr. Mich- 
ener in charge of Aluminum Indus- 
tries’ statistical department. 

Under the new plan Mr. McDaniel 
will have charge of sales activities, will 
initiate plans and outline advertising 
and sales promotion work. Mr. Mc- 
Ilroy will contact with jobbers and 
direct the activities of district managers 
and sales representatives, and Mr. 
Michener will have charge of sales 
promotion. 


Grandfather Clock Radio 
Is Introduced by Philco 


PHILADELPHIA—A_ grandfather clock 
radio—containing a seven-tube super- 
heterodyne set and electric time-keep- 
ing mechanism—is now being pro- 
duced by Philco. The dealer organiza- 
tion will be supplied soon. 

Priced to sell for $89.50, with tubes, 
the new product has a cabinet of ma- 
hogany with a top scroll of carved, 
figured maple. The face of the clock 
is a reproduction of an antique, hand- 
painted face. The cabinet is about six 
feet high. 


Nashville Will Supervise 


All Traveling Salesmen 
to Wipe Out Frauds 


NASHVILLE—To oversee and regulate: 
the activities of all traveling salesmen 
entering Nashville, with the object of 
protecting legitimate concerns by 
eliminating “bargain’’ frauds, a bill 
has been introduced in the City Coun- 
cil which, it is expected, will be passed 
soon. 

The bill is aimed largely at the prac- 
tice of the independent operator who, 
on arrival in town, picks out the names 
of prospects from the telephone book 
and sends out engraved cards to them, 
advising that on a certain day 
he will be at a certain hotel with an 
exclusive line of women’s shoes, 
dresses, hats, coats, etc., or whatever 
line he has, which, due to the over- 
stocked condition of the market or 
some other reason, he will offer at 
greatly reduced prices. Admittance to 
this opportunity of a lifetime will be: 
by card only. The bargains, of course, 
are largely spurious. 

Taking considerable business away 
from local merchants, these operators, 
it is pointed out, pay no tax or license 
here. 

Under the terms of the bill a board 
or commission would be created, with 
power to impose heavy penalties on 
the sale of merchandise here by those: 
without licenses. The board would de- 
termine the merit of articles offered. 
The Retail Merchants’ Association 
and the Retail Credit Bureau are back- 
ing the bill. 


N. Y. Life Sales Climb 
$1,000,000 in Month 


New YorK—More than 25,100 ap- 
plications for life insurance, amount- 
ing to about $72,350,000, were re- 
ceived in October by the New York 
Life Insurance Company—an increase 
of over 1,500 applications and $1,- 
000,000 in volume compared with the: 
same period last year, Thomas A. 
Buckner, president, announced last 
week. 

The applications received were from 
United States and Canada and were 
for amounts ranging from $1,000 to 
$250,000, the average amount applied 
for being over $2,850. 


CuicaGo—Wood flooring with an in-built 
shock absorber that takes the jolts ow 
of walking has been developed by the 
Masonite Corporation here. Of tongue- 
and-groove construction, the cushioned 
flooring consists of outer layers of tem- 
pered Presdwood and an inner layer of 
Quarterboard, the latter being a shock ab- 
sorber and sound deadener. 
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Western Union, Postal 
Join against A. T. T. 
in Teletype Business 


New YorK—“We are used to com- 
petition; the Bell system is not, and 
we intend to get a good share of the 
new business if it exists,’ said New- 
comb Carlton, president of Western 
Union Telegraph Company, in com- 
menting this week on the announce- 
ment of American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company of its new teletype 
service for instantaneous transmission 
of subscriber-to-subscriber messages, 
and in announcing an affiliation be- 
tween Western Union and Postal 
Telegraph-Cable Company to establish 
a competitive service. 

Previously, American Telephone had 
invited Western Union to participate 
in its own new service, but the basis, 
Western Union found, was not ac- 
ceptable. 

Both Western Union and Postal have 
had “‘printer’’ service available for 
business subscribers for several years. 
The entrance of the larger Bell system 
in the field, with the intention of 
doing for the “typewritten word what 
the telephone does for the spoken 
word,” may cause the two telegraph 
companies to work more closely with 
one another in other lines of business. 
The largest United States telegraph 
company—handling four-fifths of the 
telegraph business of this country— 
Western Union has pursued a “lone” 
course. Two years ago, when James 
G. Harbord, then president and now 
chairman of the board of Radio Cor- 
poration of America, sought to merge 
the communications facilities of RCA 
with those of Western Union and of 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corporation, of which Postal is the 
largest affiliate, the Brothers Behn— 
Sosthenes and MHernand—chairman 
and president of International—were 
agreeable, but Mr. Carlton was ada- 
mant. With his company dominant 
in the domestic telegraph field, he has 
not found it necessary either to work 
with Postal nor to follow the policy 
employed both by Postal and A. T. 
& T. of using periodical advertising 
to attract business. 

Some change in Mr. Carlton’s attitude 
is indicated by the mew agreement 
with Postal. He may even go so far 
as to favor a joint advertising cam- 
paign to promote their combined tele- 
type facilities. Already American 
Telephone is promoting its new serv- 
ice aggressively. 


BuFFALO—Increased production has_ en- 
abled Remington Rand, Inc., to reduce the 
price of its new noiseless portable type- 
writer from $92.50 to $82.50. 


Blank-Stoller, Inc. 


Paul S. Willis 


Grocery Manufacturers 


Elect Paul S. Willis 


New YorK—Paul S. Willis, vice- 
president in charge of sales and ad- 
vertising of Comet Rice Company, 
New York, was elected president of 
the Associated Grocery Manufacturers 
of America in annual convention at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel last week. 
He succeeds Clarence Francis, presi- 
dent of General Foods Sales Company. 
A. C. Monagle, of Standard Brands, 
Inc.; B. E. Snyder, of R. B. Davis 
Company, and R. L. James, of Libby- 
McNeill & Libby, were elected vice- 
presidents, and H. D. Crippen, of 
Bon Ami Company, treasurer. 


Piggly Wiggly Offers 
Year’s Food Free 
CINCINNATI—"‘All your  gro- 
ceries for a whole year free’ 
were offered this week by the 
Piggly Wiggly Corporation here 
in a nation-wide contest for the 
best reasons on “why I like to 
buy my groceries in a Piggly 

Wiggly store.” 

The 260 prizes—all of groceries 
—will be divided into three 
groups—the first twenty winners 
each receiving a year’s supply, 
“determined by the normal 
yearly expenditure for groceries 
by a family of average size 
(4.56 people) receiving an aver- 
age income, as compiled by the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics’; the next forty will re- 
ceive $50 worth of groceries, 
and the next 200 $5 worth. 
Anyone living in the United 
States, Canada, Alaska and 
Hawaii is eligible, except Piggly 
Wiggly employes and their fam- 
ilies. Contest closes December 27. 


Drug Store Competition 
Fought by Book Dealers 
with New Magazine 


New YorK—Gentle Reader, a month- 
ly magazine, has just been started by 
C. M. W. Publishing Corporation, 
here, in the interest of the nation’s 
book stores. 

Sold to the stores at four to six cents 
a copy, it is being distributed by them 
free to their customers—carrying the 
imprint of the individual store or 
chain on the front cover and a full- 
page advertisement of the store or 
chain on the back. 

Since 100 separate companies already 
have signed up for the new magazine, 
the cover press run must be stopped 
100 times during the printing of the 
50,000 copies. 

John Erskine of Columbia University 
—educator, novelist, critic and mu- 
sician—is editor. 

Although a private enterprise, the plan 
has been endorsed by the American 
Booksellers’ Association, Richard Man- 
son, president of the corporation and 
managing editor of Gentle Reader, 
told SALES MANAGEMENT. Copies are 
sold to dealers approximately at cost, 
the magazine’s revenue coming from 
advertisements—so many of which 
were run by book publishers and 
others in the first issue that the en- 
terprise already is on a profitable basis. 
Devoted primarily to books, the mag- 
azine will cover a variety of “cultural” 
subjects. Herbert Bayard Swope 1s 
writing on politics, Percy Hammond 
on the theatre, Richard Watts, Jr., on 
the cinema, Samuel Chotzinoff on 
music. Edna Ferber, Frank Sullivan, 
M. R. Werner and Sidney S. Lenz 
were among the contributors to Vol- 
ume I, Number 1. 

The advertising scope also is being 
broadened. Products designed for 
“class” consumption—perfumes, auto- 
mobiles, radio and whatever—are 
being sought. The only restriction as 
to type of advertisers, Mr. Manson 
said, will be against mail-order con- 
cerns (the “Five Foot Shelf,’’ the en- 
cyclopedias, etc.) who have taken 
business from the book stores. 

Mr. Manson expects that the plan will 
be effective not only in discouraging 
drug and cigar store and newsstand 
competition in the sale of books, but 
in widening the booksellers’ scope to 
include other products. A deal is now 
pending, for example, with Royal 
Typewriter Company for distributing 
its products, in part, through these 
outlets. 

Among the dealers cooperating ar¢ 
the Doubleday, Doran shops, Bren- 
tano’s and Putnam’s. 
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...- that First Line in the 


THE / 


Business Primer 


Clap hands for a great good that has grown out of two 
years of hard and fast thinking about how to brighten up 
dejected sales curves. We’ve turned back again to that 
inevitable first line in the business primer: “Sales are 
made for profit.” 


“Shoot the works” merchandising is out. “Aim for the 
bull’s eye” selling is in. Markets are being chosen with 
discrimination and care. To be profitable they must be 
compact . . . contain a sufficiently large group of con- 
sumers able to buy . . . whose living standards make them 
want to buy . . . and who can be reached and sold eco- 
nomically. 


Such a market is the Indianapolis Radius. Upward of two 
million consumers . . . 92 per cent native born white... 
with a high general level of living standards . . . without 
extreme variations in purchasing power . .. make it a sales 
area that exactly meets today’s requirements for profitable 
selling. Especially since it can be intensively cultivated 
for only one, economical advertising cost. For here The 
News .. . family buying guide for three generations . . . 
does your advertising job .. . ALONE. 


Member Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 
Formerly The 100,000 Group of American Cities 


INDIA APOLIS. NEWS. 


New York: DAN A. CARROLL, 110 East 42nd Street 


_F in Indianapolis for 56 consecutive years | 


Chicago: J. E. LUTZ, Lake Michigan Bide. 
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ht; easy to travel hy 
AMERICAN AIRWAY 


American Airways scheduled air passenger lines now reach 58 
major Cities of this country, with regular connections to other 
American cities and to foreign points, North and South. Reser- 
vations are easily obtained — by phone if desired. Regular trans- 
portation facilities to and from airports, at established rates, 
are maintained in all cities of the system. 


MRS nen iiNReNieRR AN oer ensee 


More than 4000 agents sell American Airways reservations. In 
the 58 cities served by this nationwide organization, these agents 
stand ready to assist in planning swift, dependable business air 
travel for a single executive or for an entire sales force. 


It’s easy to travel by American Airways! Throughout its nation- 
wide network, American Airways maintains dependable service. 
Its resources and experience provide the latest in radio-telephone 
equipped cabin planes, flown by Air Mail pilots, on schedules 
planned for the convenience of the business traveller. 


For literature on travel planning service, and reserva- 
tions, call or write any American Airways office, leading 
hotel, travel agency, or Postal Telegraph. 


AMERICAN AIRWAYS. 


COAST TO COAST e CANADA TO _ THE GULF 


Passenger Connecting 
Air Mail 58 Major 
Express American 
Services Cities 


“TIME e The Great Factc x in Modern Business” 


Electric Coffee Roaster 
Offered by McCormick 


BALTIMOR E—McCormick Electric 
Roaster Sales Corporation has been or- 
ganized with executive offices in the 
McCormick Building here, and sales 
offices and factory at York, Pennsyl- 
vania, to produce and promote the 
Talbutt electric coffee roaster, invented 
by Robert H. Talbutt, who also in- 
troduced into the United States from 
Europe the practice of roasting by gas. 
Made primarily for coffee, the new 
roaster is adaptable for such products 
as cocoa beans, nuts and breakfast 
cereals, and may be used for the dry- 
ing of certain chemical substances. 
Willoughby M. McCormick, president 
of McCormick & Company, Baltimore 
—tea, spice and extract manufacturer 
—is president of the new company; 
H. G. Wiest and Harry C. A. Behr, 
secretary and sales manager of the 
York Electric Machinery Company, 
vice-presidents; and Harry T. Pilling, 
Jr., secretary-treasurer. 


ANA Appoints Committee 


on Advertising Rates 


New YorK—As a result of discus- 
sions on advertising rates of newspa- 
pers, magazines and business papers, 
the Association of National Advertis- 
ers, meeting in Washington last week, 
authorized a new “Committee on Cir- 
culations” to “examine into and ac- 
quaint the membership with all pos- 
sible data” on these media. 

The committee, appointed this week 
by Lee H. Bristol, president of the 
association, comprises: Paul B. West, 
National Carbon Company, chairman; 
Felix Lowy, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Company ; J. Seward Johnson, Johnson 
& Johnson; Ralph Starr Butler, Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation; Stuart Pea- 
body, Borden Company; R. F. Rogan, 
Procter & Gamble Company, and W. 
E. Loucks, California Packing Corpora- 
tion. 


Free Trips to Leipzig 


New York—Free trips to the Leipzig 
Trade Fair will be given to American buy- 
ers on the basis of orders placed there— 
the refunds to be made at Leipzig at the 
time of the fair, March 6-12, its New York 
office announced this week. Displaying 
9,000 industrial products from twenty-five 
countries, the Fair maintains nineteen 0!- 
fices and representatives throughout the 
United States for promotional purposes. 


Detroit—Philfuels’ Company, a_ subsidi- 
ary of Phillips Petroleum Company, ¢1- 
gaged in marketing propane gas for homes 
beyond the gas lines, has changed its name 
to Philgas Company. The change was 
brought about by the fact that the gas cat 
ries the trade name “Philgas’ and many 
people referred to the company this way. 
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Bendix, Sales Gladiator, 
Slays the Dragon Depression 
(Continued from page 309) 


Vincent Bendix introduced the four- 
whcel brake in the United States and 
controls basic patents. That came 
when he realized that the increased 
speeds of cars demanded more certain 
and efficient braking power if safety 
was to continue. 

He analyzes. 

A friend of mine who accompanied 
Vincent Bendix on a train from New 
York to Chicago once said to me: 

‘Bendix is the busiest man in the 
world. On that train he was always 
working. Men hopped on with blue- 
prints in their hands and entered his 
stateroom. They left the train after 
closed-door conferences. Then others 
boarded the train. The trip was a 
series of conferences with different 
men. Bendix had said he wanted to 
have a chat with me. He never got 
to it.” 

“Twenty of Bendix’s associates have 
become millionaires,’ I was told by 
another. “They are all workers. They 
are intense men. They've got to be 
to fit into the ‘Bendix drive.’ ”’ 

I could sense my interview with 
Vincent Bendix coming to a close. 
Men were coming into the old Potter 
Palmer mansion with blueprints and 


portfolios. There were anxious walk- 
ings down the hallways. Vincent 
Bendix stood up. I wished to hold 
him. 


“What about this depression?” | 
asked him. “I think you could tell 
me something worth while about that.” 

Vincent Bendix had been as near 
repose as Vincent Bendix ever gets, 
probably, in the presence of anyone. 
At the suggestion he seemed galvan- 
ized. He showed intense interest— 
more interest than when he was talk- 
ing about the inventions that have 
meant millions of dollars to him. 

“That's the closest thing to my 
heart,” he said. “I’ve been giving it 
more thought and more study than 
everything else put together in the last 
few months. I’ve talked to bankers, 
political leaders, manufacturers, busi- 
ness men. 

“Inflation of values is the one thing 
that can save us. We are broke, city, 
state and nation, unless values go up. 
It's got to come. 

‘I'm looking for orders. Every 
business man in the United States is 
looking for orders. Buying won't 
come until values go up. Values 
wont go up until the vicious short 
selling of stocks is stopped. The loan- 
ing of stocks by owners to short sellers 
should be stopped. 


PMU TMT UUM MUU LO OO 


A Few of the Many Business Firms that Give Autopoints 


Story & Clark Piano Company 
R. A. Burke, Sales Mer. 


Dont “re-nig” on gifts 
this Christmas! 


Imprinted Autopoints will save the day. 
Rush your Christmas order. 


Munson Steamship Line Dearborn Chemical Company 
Reavis Jackson, Western Agent Miss Olive Bissell, Adv. Mer. 


VULELUAUALSSULSUALNGAADULADONAUAUUEAL EGCG ATAU EELUA AUST ELTA UA LAL ADELA EDEL EE DUET UU DU EO EET 


UALLTYUTIVULUDUUDA ALANA 


ON’T you feel guilty to let 

this Christmas go by without 
any remembrance to your customers, 
prospects, other friends? The gold 
and silver gifts of the fat years will 
make your “re-niging”’ this year seem 
all the more noticeable. 


There are Autopoint models to suit 
every pocketbook. Model No. 48, 
shown here, lists at $1. Prices scale 
down according to quantity. We have 
cheaper pencils. Also de luxe models 
with pyroxylin barrels at $2.50 and 
$3.50 each. 


Do as hundreds of leading Amer- 
ican firms will do: Take care of your 
gift lists with imprinted Autopoints. 


The preferred gift 


Autopoint is the preferred gift of 
American business. Its unsurpassed 
performance, due to the patented Auto- 
point mechanism . . . its durability ... 
its good looks . . . have won for it 
friendship far beyond its price. 


Fast service 


We'll give you fast service if you 
send us your order now. No order 
too small or too large to get careful, 
personal attention. We have a repre- 
sentative in your locality, if you pre- 
fer to have him call. 


Rush the coupon 


You realize the advantage of settling 
all details early. So 


You'll be in good company if you 


give Autopoints. Such leading firms please start things New S let 
as Swift & Co., National Tea Com- rolling right now. Ta tyle 

any, General Electric C Gi full infor- Pered barrel of 
pany, General Electric Company, ive us as full infor equtiful B 0 
Fuller Brush Company and hundreds mation as possible makes Auto akelite 
of others purchase this pencil by the on the coupon or finer Pe a 
thousand for customers and others. on your letterhead. ever. Model N, an 


0. 48. 


VHVTUTLATUETUELAVUVITUETEPE VEOH ET PUTO HTLA UATE LEH UATOUATORUGROTOOTOTEHUARITET IOLA OHIO LAT OT PONTO VMI TUTE LLM EOL 


FOR XMAS AUTOPOINTS 
2 MAIL NOW 2& 


S. M -11-28 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY, 1801-31 Foster Ave., Chicago. 


Quote on ..Autopoint No. 48 shown above. Imprinted....... ae ewe 
(check which) 


Rush catalog showing full lime eee Have representative Call 


Signed......... 
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City 
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Wanted 


Sales 
Manager 


for large and 
established 


development in 


REAL ESTATE 


Permanent work, with the 
finest kind 
and surroundings. 


of associates 


The property is thoroughly 
established and enjoys an 
outstanding reputation in 
its own city and in fact 
throughout the nation. It 
is soundly and amply fi- 
nanced. 


Applicant must be a crea- 
tive sales manager—a mer- 
chandiser—with thorough 
training in handling large 
sales force. Real estate 
selling experience impor- 
tant but not essential. 


Very substantial income to 
the right man. Give rec- 
ord and reference in first 
letter. Enclose photograph. 
Confidential. 


Box SM | 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


“Stock exchange methods must be 
revised or there may be no stock ex- 
change. 

“If the stock exchanges don’t rem- 
edy matters themselves someone will 
do it for them. I’ve talked with many 
men and the best minds agree. Infla- 
tion of values is the one thing that 
has got to come. 

“I don’t believe that values will 
come back as a result of prosperity. 
The enhancement of security values 
must come first. It must come through 
a return of confidence. Increase of 
values will increase the buying power 
and credit of the great mass of secur- 
ity owners. It will bring confidence. 

“I further believe that security 
values will not be restored soon, due 
to the destructive resistance brought 
about by vicious short selling which 
could not take place if the rules of 
the stock exchanges were such that 
stocks could be available to bear 
operators and short raiders only with 
the written consent of the owners. 

“Business will return when values 
are inflated and not until then. It’s 
the job of our leaders to find a way to 
bring it about.” 

“A job,” I said. 

“Yes—a big job—but a_ worth- 
while job,” said Vincent Bendix and 
rushed away to his men and his blue- 
prints. 

The Bendix organization is going 
in for consumer advertising in a big 
way for the first time. Up to now it 
has been chiefly a patron of trade pub- 
lications. Equipment has been sold 
mostly to manufacturers. 

Now Mr. Bendix finds himself with 
an appeal to owners of motor cars al- 
ready in service. There are 26,000,000 
cars. Almost every one is a prospect 
for his Startix; all of them for his 
automatic clutch. 

He is going before the public with 
page advertisements and double-truck 
spreads in the national magazines. 
The Saturday Evening Post and Col- 
lier’s ate the principal media. 

It is whispered in advertising circles 
that Bendix is likely to become one of 
the first rank advertisers. It is pointed 
out that he has never lacked courage. 
He is always ready to take on a new 
job or a new interest. 

His love of art and science is second 
only to his love of invention and busi- 
ness. He has been presented with 
the insignia of the Order of the 
Northern Star by King Gustave of 
Sweden. It is the highest decoration 
that sovereign can bestow. It came 
in recognition for Bendix’s assistance 
in financing the scientific expeditions 
of the Swedish government and Sven 
Hedin into Mongolia. 

Hedin has been commissioned by 
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Vincent Bendix to secure a Mongolian 
tempie and bring it to Chicago, where 
it will be restored stone by stone. 
That will cost Bendix about $1,000,. 
000. A glorious fragment of one of 
the world’s oldest civilizations trans- 
planted to the world’s youngest great 
metropolis. It is education, says Ben- 
dix. 

I heard voices, a rustle of blue- 
prints. I descended the windin 
staircase, the staircase that had been, 
in the old days, the pathway of kings 
and princesses, tycoons, potentates of 
India, smart generals in uniform, 
whiskered statesmen, bejeweled ma- 
trons, powdery debutantes. 

The perfect butler became solicitous 
of my personal needs. With words 
that seemed, somehow, to convey the 
thought that I had been a very, very 
welcome guest, he held the door and 
bowed perfectly from the hips. 

I went out into a drizzling, foggy 
rain. Buses rumbled by. A thousand 
motor cars with blurred lights were 
splashing past. I pressed my clutch 
at the gate and looked back at the 
stately pile. 

Through mist I conjured pictures— 

A Swedish immigrant at the dock 
with his carpet bags. A pious Nordic 
pastor bowing his head in prayer over 
the form of his baby boy. That boy, 
barefooted, romping the wild hills 
which Blackhawk had so recently left. 
The young man fashioning with his 
own hands the first Bendix starter. 
The maturer man, thicker and more 
intense, owner of 2,000 patents. 

I saw the man, head of an army of 
workers, supplying equipment to make 
every airplane that flies safer, every 
automobile that runs surer. I saw 
him buying old masters, collecting rare 
vases, choosing Chinese idols for 
niches. I saw him buying _ this 
legendary American castle and _refus- 
ing a profit of $1,000,000 on the deal 
within twenty-four hours. 

I wondered what was the lure that 
made him buy it and hold it as a prized 
possession. Again I thought I saw 
tee boy... 

The pious minister was sitting in 
his humble home. The good old 
Swedish mother was knitting. The 
boy was bending over a newspaper. 
There was a bright light in his eye. 
He was reading . . . 

The story was one of the grand 
doings in Chicago’s most glorious 
house. 

“Bagdad in all its glory never had 
anything on America,” I soliloquized, 
and then, returning to present thought 
in modern words: 

“Maybe this guy Bendix has put the 
finger on the depression. Maybe he 
has told how to lick it.” 
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OU may conduct a highly successful advertising campaign, yet receive very 
little mail return. However, if you judge results by mail return, WLS has a 
story for you. 


There is a reason when the number of letters received by WLS has increased 
every year for seven years. There is something for you to think about when week 
after week during January, February and March, 1931, listeners wrote to us and 
to our advertisers 25,646 letters a week. 


After reading a few hundred of the letters, you will understand the power 
of responsive friendship. 


They say, "I must tell you how much it means to our family when your happy 
crew always starts the day with a smile." Or, "Today | heard the Old Timers 
singing a Hymn that | have not heard for many years, and | have to thank you 
for the friendly recollections you brought me." 


These are our friends. We work constantly to serve them, and the warmth 
of their response to us is paralleled by their response to the WLS advertisers 
whom we introduce to their homes. 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER 
STATION 


Burridge D. Butler, President 
Glenn C. Snyder, Commercial Manager 


Main Studios and Office: 1230 West Washington Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
50,000 WATTS 870 KILOCYCLES 


BY JAMES TRUE 


Director, Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 25.—Three subjects now 
promise to be dominating features for the imminent ses- 
sion of Congress. Publicity given the proponents of sales 
taxes has evidently tempted those opponents who are now 
striving for their share of press notices. And the advance 
debate indicates the temperature at which the sales tax 
proposals will be fought out in both houses. Opposition 
to all proposed tax increases has also developed, and the 
political situation will make intelligent tax legislation dif- 
ficult, if not impossible. 

The tariff, of course, will furnish a great deal of ma- 
terial for wrangling. The recent announcement of English 
tariffs against American goods has added complications 
and emphasized the danger of retaliation, while political 
expediency promises to block all proposals for constructive 
measures of relief. 

Over modification and repeal of the anti-trust laws 
there will be much sound and fury; but it will signify 
little or nothing but the support of party policies. With 
a national election in the near future, members of Con- 
gress cannot be expected to compromise their party 
traditions. Vote getting will be the motive of most of 
the debates, and those who expect a repeal of any of the 
anti-trust laws during the coming session will be mg 
pointed. The best chance for business legislation will 
represented by proposals which will aid industry and, at 
the same time, result in benefits to the public. 


Agreements Not to Sell Below Cost, under certain 
defined conditions, appear to have a rapidly improving 
chance for legislation. A number of trade associations 
are now considering a preliminary draft of a bill which 
follows closely the various proposals of Nelson B. Gaskill 
in his report, “Price Control in the Public Interest,’’ which 
was published by this bureau. And since this bill is largely 
based on public interest, it may attract the political in- 
fluence that is necessary to put it through. 


Reorganization of the Federal Trade Commission 
is called for by this price control bill, which will also 
give legal status to all trade practice conference procedure 
under Trade Commission regulation and supervision, and 
provide that certain kinds of necessary agreements by 
trade associations and other groups shall be lawful. The 
most important of these agreements will prevent the in- 
dividual manufacturer and distributor from selling below 
cost. Other agreements will deal with the adoption of 
uniform terms of sale; rules governing dealer helps, adver- 
tising allowances and the like; the abolishment of free 
deals, premiums, prizes, other special uneconomic induce- 
ments and all forms of commercial bribery; the dissemina- 
tion of trade statistics which now may be illegal, and the 
establishment of uniform cost accounting systems. 


Price Fixing in all forms that are now considered illegal 
would be prevented under this bill. The principal motive 
behind the bill is to protect the public and labor against 
the demoralizing reactions of price-cutting, and its pro- 
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visions indicate plainly that the manufacturer and _ all 
factors of distribution would benefit through the same 
protection. Also, the bill would put a stop to price de- 
pressions and, at the same time, prevent overproduction 
and price inflation. 

There is no doubt that the passage of this bill, in its 
present or a similar form, would have a stimulating and 
permanently beneficial effect on general business, and that 
it would result in great good in the future by gradually 
eliminating wasteful practices. Several authorities have 
expressed the conviction that it is the only form of law- 
modification legislation that has a chance during the com- 
ing session of Congress. 


Successful Business Concerns, to the number of 358, 
that have forged ahead during this year and last, are dis- 
cussed by an informal report released this week by 
the Department of Commerce. They represent seventy- 
four cities in thirty states, and a great many others which 
reported have not been considered because their success 
was not a result of their own efforts, but was caused by 
a favorable demand resulting from outside agencies. 


Increased Sales Effort and Advertising are the most 
important reasons given by these firms for their success. 
And the report adds, “Market research, reduced prices, 
cooperation with dealers, improvement of service and 
management of salesmen occupy a prominent position in 
the marketing programs of the companies. Of scarcely 
less importance are the policies dealing with new products, 
quality, research, diversification and modification. In their 
production policies, firms have focused most of their at- 
tention on reduction of operating expenses and the installa- 
tion of modern equipment.” 


Fake Television Stocks are being sold in New York, 
Chicago and many other cities to the extent of millions 
of dollars. Most of the issues are the result of reorganiza- 
tions of radio distributing companies that are not as yet 
handling any television equipment; nearly all are con- 
sidered worthless by authorities, and others are being sold 
at many times their actual value. High-pressure salesmen 
are unloading these stocks by emphasizing the success of 
radio. They are selling by direct calls, through the mails 
and by telephone and telegraph. And it is estimated that 
they have diverted more than $100,000,000 in cash from 
legitimate commercial channels since the first of this year. 


A 21 Per Cent Increase in Sales in 1930 and an 11 per 
cent increase for the first six months of this year are re- 
ported by a Missouri manufacturer of electrical equipment 
for transmission lines. The report continues: “Sales to 
Mexico, Central and South America, Italy, the Philippines, 
China and New Zealand have been especially good. This 
concern, although not the largest in its field, is the largest 
advertiser in it and employs more salesmen than any other. 
Twenty-two engineers design, develop and place on the 
market a new, patented product every three or four weeks. 
Although advised by friends not to build an extension 
to his plant at present, this manufacturer believes it is a 
good time to make this addition, especially as the space 
is needed.” 
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Designing to Meet 
the Mass Production 
Merchandising Problem 


(Continued from page 312) 


ments of any particular building 
project. So it was inevitable that that 
market for mechanics’ tools should 
diminish. 

That irrevocable fact might have 
caused a less resourceful and intrepid 
outfit than Henry Disston & Sons, 
Inc., manufacturers of handsaws since 
1840, to resign themselves to dimin- 
ishing returns because of “conditions 
beyond their control.” 

Instead they have effected a mer- 
chandising plan based on packaging 
and the use of color that has met 
with marked success. Approximately 
150,000 of the new saws were sold 
within the few months since the ini- 
tiation of the scheme. 

For almost a century Disston has 
been manufacturing “The Saw Most 
Carpenters Use.” So that the word 
“Disston’” would always register 
quality, the company has never yielded 
a jot in the way of quality at the be- 
hest of price in any line that went out 
under its trade-mark. 

But there were householders, farm- 
ers, handy men and _ others—who 
would not buy the high-priced saws 
used by carpenters. Nor did these 
casual users require a superlative in- 
strument for their occasional odd jobs. 

For a while Disston tried making 
low-priced saws and marketing them 
through hardware jobbers, under the 
jobbers’ cheaper private brand names. 
But the system proved unsatisfactory 
and another means had to be found of 
developing this business in a way that 
would not threaten their reputation for 
quality. 

Saws of good quality could not be 
made to retail at the popular prices 
of $1, $1.50 and $2, unless they could 
be made in tremendous quantities. 
Production must be accelerated so 
tens of thousands could be put 
through the factory at one time. 

The question was whether such vol- 
ume could be marketed quickly, con- 
stantly and with minimum sales ex- 
pense. The saws must almost sell them- 
selves. Little money could be allowed 
for the cost of selling to jobbers and 
they in turn must be assured of getting 
sizable first orders and good repeat 
orders from the retailers. 

While pondering the solution of 
the problem, S. Horace Disston, vice- 
Ptesident in charge of sales, had oc- 
casion to inspect the showrooms of a 
large hardware jobber in the west. 

“There it was brought home to me,” 


said Mr. Disston, “that practically all 
of the packages and a great deal of 
the merchandise in that showroom 
were highly colored. Highest grade 
handsaws had always been furnished 
with plain handles in natural finish 
applewood, rosewood, etc. But color 
would be the keynote of the new 
plan. 

“We experimented with scores of 
colors and designs and finally evolved 
a combination of black and orange, 
arranged in a way that gave ‘speed’ to 
the appearance of the handle. Then 
we added an orange and_ black 
decalcomania to the blade, and had a 
saw that was so striking that it could 
not fail to stop the eye. 

“But what would consumers think 
of saws in color? We asked them. 
Skilled mechanics, carpenters, cabinet 
makers and others didn’t like the in- 
novation. Practically everybody else 
did. The men for whom the saw was 
designed preferred it to standard Diss- 
ton saws selling at a much higher 
price.” 

To obviate the danger of the new 
line interfering with the sales of the 
mechanics’ saws at higher prices the 
new line was given the name Disston- 
Keystone. 

To abolish at one stroke the small 
order evil, Keystone saws were dis- 
tributed to jobbers only in full case 
lots. Two styles of packings were 
adopted, one consisting of half-dozens 
of one size only, packed four dozen 
to a case, and the other of ten Key- 
stone saws in assorted sizes, packed 
in a unit called the “Keystone Saw 
Sales Pack.” 

Three saws, one of each size, were 
mounted on a three-wing display card, 
featuring the price of each saw—$1, 
$1.50 and $2. 

“Results of the display in dealers’ 
store windows were phenomenal and 
immediate. One retailer in Philadel- 
phia got a sales pack on a Tuesday, 
and before Saturday noon had sold 
all ten saws, plus three more packs— 
a total of forty saws in four days!” 

An examination of total sales three 
months after Keystone handsaws were 
introduced to the market showed that 
nearly two-thirds of all the sales were 
made in the form of Keystone saw 
sales packs, while the remaining one- 
third went in straight half-dozens of 
one size only. 

To quote Mr. Disston: 

“At the peak of the depression the 
handsaw department in our factory 
was forced to work overtime for sev- 
eral weeks to meet the demand. This 
shows what new merchandising ideas 
do to win business when and where 
business seems almost impossible to 
get.” 


Chase Allure Consumers 
with New Specialties 
of Distinctive Beauty 


(Continued from page 312) 


their aim, it must be weighted with 
right construction, right feeling for 
the material itself and, above all, a 
permanence of design quality that will 
insure long life for their output. 
There you won’t find any of your dear, 
homely copper teakettles, warming 
pans or jolly round jars. It was rec- 
ognized that the demand for such ar- 
ticles was being adequately filled. 

Instead they have developed an en- 
tirely new line of accessories: scores 
of different lamp bases; electric can- 
dlesticks; flashlights (the “Bomb” 
flashlight is theirs) ; three-decker sand- 
wich trays; bon-bon dishes; indoor 
gardening accessories—-unusual water- 
ing cans, hoes, rakes, trowels, spades, 
hanging garden frames and copper 
pots for planting; lovely fluted coffee 
sets; bowls with a fresh feeling, in 
brushed, burnished, oxidized or bright 
finishes. The pieces are also available 
in other plates—silver, chromium, 
nickel. And is it selling? “Why, it 
just walks out of the place!” they 
commented at Lord & Taylor's. 

According to Mr. A. J. Horgan, 
sales manager of the Chase Brass and 
Copper Specialty Sales Department, in 
one year they have sold 99 per cent 
of the major outlets in the country. 

The buyer of the giftwares depart- 
ment at Stern’s, New York City, told 
us that whereas formerly copper ob- 
jects occupied only part of a display 
table, this year they are devoting three 
large tables as well as a whole window 
on Forty-second Street exclusively to 
copper. He has observed that men 
seekers after gifts just naturally gravi- 
tate to the copper displays. He says he 
can depend upon it to sell itself to 
almost any man with a gift problem. 
It is this year’s answer to the prob- 
lem of the masculine customer—more 
lucrative than the woman customer, 
but more wavering, and _ therefore 
harder to sell. That is why buyers 
are stocking it; anything men “click” 
to so readily is a find for the gift 
department. From being a _ mere 
trickle in their flow of business, there- 
fore, copper has swelled to their fast- 
est selling line. 

Note that the entire present struc- 
ture of this business was built on a 
foundation of design. Design was 
used as the wedge to achieve national 
distribution. And design was used as 
the copy appeal for the trade paper 
campaign, the only form of advertis- 
ing used during the formative period. 
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October Window Displays in Forty-three Cities 
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Check marks (/) in city! 
columns indicate the manu- 
facturers whose displays ap- 
peared in sufficient numbers 
and with sufficient dominance 
to register appreciably with) wl 
consumers. The list is selec- |S]. 
tive, representing the most |.3| 
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4+.+ + THE BENDIX AVIATION Cor- 
PORATION in the past ninety days has se- 
cured more new business for brakes, car- 
buretors, drives and other products than in 
any full year of its history. 


+ + -+ BANK SUSPENSIONS during the 
past week fell to the smallest total in sev- 
eral months, with only eighteen failures re- 
ported. 


++ + Last WEEK’s FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM report showed evidence that 
the hoarding of cash has spent itself. The 
decrease of $46,000,000 in money in circula- 
tion was the largest since the last week 
in January. 


+ -+- + NOVEMBER STEEL PRODUCTION, 
contrary to normal seasonal trend, will ex- 
ceed October. 


+++ Desitrs to INpivipuaL Ac- 
counts for the week ending November 18 
were 20 per cent greater than the preced- 
ing week. 


++ + REMINGTON RAND's domestic 
business in the first half of November was 
15 per cent greater than in the first half 
of October. Normally November sales are 
4 per cent below those of October. 

+ + + Capittac-La SALLE October 
sales exceeded both September and August; 
DeSoto has closed a nine weeks’ sales con- 
test during which time sales were 20 per 
cent ahead of the same period of 1930; 
one thousand employees have been called 
back to work at the Fisher Body plant in 
Janesville, Wisconsin, and last week the 
Chevrolet plant in that city recalled 275 
men and is adding more this week. 


+ -+ + LumBER Orpers for the third 
successive week substantially exceeded pro- 
duction. Last week’s new business was 24 
per cent greater than the cut. 


+ -+ + THe New York HERALD TRIB- 
UNE Index of Business gained 0.4 per cent 
last week, 


+ + °+ BrapstREET’s Weekly Food In- 
dex rose three cents last week. This index 
teports the sum total of prices per pound 
of thirty-one food articles entering into 
common use. 

++ + Permits ror New Non-REsI- 
DENTIAL BUILDINGS in 343 cities, as com- 
piled by the Department of Labor in Wash- 
ington, increased 2.4 per cent in the esti- 
mated cost in October compared with Sep- 
tember. Dwelling units (in space) in- 
creased 12 per cent. 

+ + + SALES oF Forty Gas Com- 
PANIES in New England gained 2.2 per 
cent during the first eight months of 1931 
as compared with 1930. 


+ + + THE BUILDING PROGRAM OF 
THE SOUTH, now under way, involves an 
expenditure of about $250,000,000. J. W. 
Fraser, sales manager of the Chrysler Sales 
Corporation, reports that close to normal 
Conditions are prevailing in the southwest. 


+ + + Tue U. S. Navy order for 122 
new observation airplanes will insure 
steady operation of the Chance Vought 
Corporation’s East Hartford, Conn., plant 
for the next fourteen months. 


+ + + KeELvinaTor, INC., earnings for 
the fiscal year ending September 30 were 
the highest since 1926. 


+ + -+ Two THousAND MEN WERE 
AppED to the Hudson-Essex pay roll in 
Detroit last week and 7,000 more will be 
called in very shortly. It was the unani- 
mous opinion of 300 distributors in con- 
ference there last week that in the next 
ten years more automobiles will be sold 
than have been marketed in all of the years 
the automobile has been with us. 


+ -+ + MCcKEsson & Rossins has ac- 
quired 100,000 additional square feet of 
floor space in Bridgeport to accommodate 
increased business. 


-+- + -+ Cirrus Fruit Growers in Cali- 
fornia have sold a record-breaking crop 
for approximately one hundred million 
dollars. 


+ + + IN THE DetrRoiT AREA steel, 
lumber, glass and rubber factories report 
heavy orders for materials for 1932 motor 
car production. Many machine shops are 
working at capacity with shops bidding 
against one another for tool and die mak- 
ers. Payrolls in the motor industry are ex- 
pected to increase at least 15 per cent on 
December 1. 


+ + + THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE Pus- 
LISHING SociETY has broken ground in 
Boston for its new $3,000,000 building 
program. 


+ + + THe STATE OF INDIANA will 
spend $25,000,000 in road building in the 
next twelve months. 


+ + + Catirornia also reports a gain 
in automobile registration of 26,519 for 
the first nine months of this year over 
the corresponding period of 1930. 


Finds Big Cities Oppose 
“Special Inducements” 
to Get Industries 


W ASHINGTON—Of 261 communities 
surveyed by the Department of Manu- 
facture of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, 131, representing 
a population of 20,540,000, expressed 
themselves as opposed to all forms of 
“special inducements” to attract indus- 
tries, and 130, with a population of 
7,020,000, approved of them, the De- 
partment announced this week. 

Communities in the latter group, how- 
ever, it was pointed out, ‘were not 
unanimous in regard to the forms of 
such grants nor the conditions under 
which they might justifiably be given.” 
Smaller and newer communities, the 
survey revealed, tended to favor spe- 
cial inducements to a wider extent 
than larger. But most companies es- 
tablish plants at the most propitious 
spots, regardless of such inducements. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, Mil- 
waukee, paint division, to Lord & Thomas 
and Logan, Chicago. 


PHILADELPHIA STORAGE BATTERY COM- 
PANY, Philadelphia, Philco radios, batteries, 
etc., to F. Wallis Armstrong Company 
there. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Cleveland, 
Hotpoint division, to Maxon, Inc., Detroit. 


FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY, Boston, elec- 
tric, oil and gas ranges, cabinet heaters, 
etc., to Wm. B. Remington, Inc., Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 


M. MarsH & SON, INc., Wheeling, West 
Virginia, Marsh Wheeling stogie cigar, to 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
New York. 


SMITH-LEE CoMPANY, INC., Oneida, New 
York, milk bottle hoods and caps, to Soule, 
Feeley & Richmond, Inc., Syracuse and 
New York City. 


BERMUDA HOTEL AssOCIATION—compris- 
ing eleven hotels of the islands, to Wales 
Advertising Company, Inc., New York. 
Travel agency magazines during the winter. 


F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY, 
Stamford, Connecticut, to John L. Butler 
Company, Philadelphia. 


LION KNITTING MILLS COMPANY, Cleve- 
land, Ace sport cap, to the H. Jack Lang 
Company there. 


THE CONTROLLED COMPANIES OF THE 
AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COM- 
PANY (Bankers Electric Protective Associa- 
tion being one of the companies), 
protective signaling systems used in fire 
prevention, protection of banks, etc., to 
Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., New York. Ef- 
fective January 1. Business papers and 
direct advertising. 


M. Born & COMPANY, Chicago, wholesale 
tailors, to the Roche Advertising Company, 
there. 


WILLOUGHBY COMPANY, Utica, New 
York, designer and builder of automobile 
custom bodies, to Moser, Cotins & Brown, 
Inc., New York and Utica. 


SOLARINE COMPANY, Baltimore, metal 
polish, to Aitkin-Kynett Company, Phila- 
delphia. 


INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR CORPORATION, 
New York, Acme division, motion picture 
projectors, to Donahue & Coe, Inc., there. 


CHARLES W. WOLF, New York, luggage, 
to the Hicks Advertising Agency there. 


HuRLEY MACHINE COMPANY, Chicago, 
Golden Bowl washing machines, to Charles 
Daniel Frey Company there. Newspapers. 


C. A. Mosso LaBorATOoRIES, Chicago, Oil 
of Salt antiseptic, to Gale & Pietsch, Inc., 
there. Newspapers and magazines. 


OOD ADVICE: Silas H. Strawn, president of 
(2. national Chamber of Commerce, uttered a good 
deal of plain common sense in what he said the 
other night to ihose who attended the annual banquet of 
the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce: ‘Too many are com- 
plaining about being poor—too few are admitting that they 
have been foolish. . We are emphasizing too much 
the evil factors and are overlooking the great national re- 
sources of our country. . None of the hundreds of 
panaceas suggested or nostrums tried will be so effective 
as doing our best in our own job every day. . . . The 
people of the world have come to the conclusion that while 
for a time prices may be stimulated by artificial means, 
ultimately the price of all commodities must respond to 
the inevitable rule of supply and demand.” . . . All 
this amounts merely to reminding us that it is wise to 
work hard and quit talking about our difficulties, the dread- 
ful things that have happened and the wonderful state we 
should be in if everything was ordered to suit our imme- 
diate advantage. Mr. Strawn has no intention, we are sure, 
of discouraging properly conceived investigation that may 
discover better systems for the general conduct of business 
with a view to escaping in the future avoidable causes of 
such upsets as now affect us. A practical man, he merely 
advises us against vain hopes and vain regrets which inter- 
fere with doing the things our hands find to do. Plan- 
ning for the future is a duty that must always occupy a 
reasonable part of our attention; some sound planning a 
few years ago might have saved us a great deal of grief. 
But crying over spilt milk isn’t planning, nor will wish- 
ing for bottles that won’t spill help us to fill empty bottles. 
. Whether anything can be done to regulate supply 
and demand is a question which has not been answered 
perhaps as conclusively as Mr. Strawn implies. But efforts 
in that direction are pretty sure to come to grief when they 
do not take account of the fundamental principle which 
the workings of the law bring to our notice. 


Wei = 
Be: INK IN A SEA OF RED: Addressing 


the seventh New England Conference last week, 

James W. Whitehead, president of the Norwalk 
Tire and Rubber Company, told a rather remarkable story 
of how red figures may be turned into black, even in the 
midst of depression. ‘‘For the fiscal year ended September 
30, 1931,” he said, “‘our sales showed a unit increase of 
88 per cent in tires and better than 100 per cent in tubes 
over the same period last year, as compared with an in- 
crease of 2.5 per cent for the whole industry.” Sales were 
made direct to independent dealers on a cost plus basis at 
one price only. Profits were assured by cutting expense of 
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distribution from $800,000 to less than $200,000 a year. 

. Manufacturers on a large scale may find difficulty in 
resorting to such simple methods. There is no reason to 
doubt, however, that all sorts of manufacturers who are 
finding the going hard can find something useful in a 
study of this company’s way of dealing with the situation 
that has confronted the country for some time. Reducing 
expense to a reasonable figure, the Norwalk concern was 
able to make attractive prices that showed a profit, and 
then go after business with no misgivings as to the result. 
Cost plus is a sure price formula, provided cost is no more 
than it need be—a simple fact that is too often over- 
looked by those who fail to realize how to make a legiti- 
mate profit that is not an impediment to progress. 


era, es, 


EMAND CATCHING UP WITH SUPPLY? We 
pb get some line on lower prices as a factor in trade by 

looking at the operations of three large grocery 
chains. Their volume in dollar receipts during the first 
ten months of 1931 was just under a billion, about 3.5 
per cent less than in the same period last year. Their vol- 
ume in merchandise measured by weight was close to ten 
and three-quarter billion pounds, more than 10 per cent 
larger than in the first ten months of 1930. Nothing in 
the reports of other food store chains indicates that this 
very large gain in bulk was made at the expense of other 
chains and the statistics available do not warrant the in- 
ference that independent dealers lost trade in any such 
amount. Comparatively few of the chains report very con- 
siderable declines, and commercial failures do not reflect 
unusually many insolvencies among grocers. It would 
appear, in default of other evidence, that the public has 
been buying more of the lower-priced foods this year than 
it did last year. . We shall know more about this 
when the annual figures for production and consumption 
are made up. Meanwhile, however, it is difficult to escape 
the inference from the facts now before us that low prices 
are tending to re-establish an equilibrium between supply 
and demand, at least as far as food staples are concerned. 
Sooner or later the result will be reflected in better prices 
and expanded dollar volume of the stores. . . . The 
same sort of reaction is no doubt going on in other mer- 
chandising fields. It is first and most clearly seen, for 
obvious reasons, in the trades which deal in absolute neces- 
sities of life. But the moving cause cannot be limited to 
sheer needs. It must gradually extend the range of its in- 
fluence wherever human desires are satisfied. For what is 
going on in the food trade is nothing more or less than 
the workings of the law of supply and demand under 
the stimulus of declining prices. 
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5000 WATTS 


WPG 


IN THE PUBLIC EYE --- 


Atlantic City is visited by mil- 
lions from all parts of the world 
—its doings and activities are 


of interest at all times. 


During a three-month period 
W P G acted as KEY STATION 
for the entire Columbia Broad- 
casting System 61 times. 


Over a million radio sets lo- 
cated in the good service of 


W PG. 


Our location on the Atlantic 
seaboard gives a strong over 
water signal the length of the 
entire coast. The listener tunes 
to—W P G for programs he 


wants to hear—tell them your 
story. 


Write for rate card, station 
data and open time available. 


Contracts for 1932 now being 
placed, act now to secure the 
time desired. 


Its 1200 Hotels (majority radio 
equipped in room or lobby) en- 
tertain 15 million visitors yearly, 
a modern city houses its perma- 
nent residents, with a large pur- 
Atlantic City 
has no slums. Atlantic City has 


chasing power. 


an assessed valuation of $300,- 
000,000. 


When picking your broadcast media, select one that is 


quick to respond—an ideal proving ground — WPG 


A City of Homes in addition to 
its Famous Hotels and Boardwalk 


CLEARED NATIONAL 
CHANNEL 


MARKET DATA 
Local Coverage 


Population .. 256,193 
Families ....... ae 62,486 
Radio Sets 0.0... 28,539 
Radio Listeners .............. 88,470 
Residence Telephones .... 25,461 
Passenger Automobiles. 49,413 
Bank Deposits ................ $127,875,000 
Good Coverage 
Population . ........... 10,086,918 
Pg iiieincivicatess 2,460,223 
Radio Sets .................. | 094,947 
Radio Listeners .......... 3,394,336 
Residence Telephones 975,329 
Passenger Automobiles 1,416,974 


Bank Deposits ............ $5,841 079,000 


WPG 


DOMINATES THIS RICH TERRI- 
TORY WITH AN INTENSE 
COVERAGE 


No other broadcast transmitter 
within 60 miles 


WPG Broadcasting Corporation 


STUDIOS LOCATED IN THE WORLD'S LARGEST AUDITORIUM DIRECTLY ON 
THE FAMOUS BOARDWALK, ATLANTIC CITY 


Operated by the COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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THE BELVEDERE IN BAL- 
TIMORE, Charles at Chase 
Street. Faultless service, cui- 
sine of unparalleled excellence 
and ready access to all rail- 


road and steamship terminals. 


Charles H. Consolvo 
President 


William J. Quinn, Jr. 
Managing Director 


BELVEDERE 


Baltimore 


Maryland 


Three 
Publieations 
You Will Want! 


Tip-Top Salesmen I 
Have Met 
The popular series from SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, reprinted’ in 
booklet form. Single copies 25 
cents; in quantities of 50 or 
more at 20 cents a copy. 


Population Studies 
of Principal Markets 
and Their Tributary 
Areas 


A compilation of the material 
which appeared serially in 
Sates MANAGEMENT. $2.00 a 
copy. 


Newspaper’ Lineage 
Figures of General 
and Automotive Ad- 
vertisers 
Unusually complete and well- 
classified. 35 cents the copy. 


Money order or check with order 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 


Ac; TOTAL ADVERTISING LINEAGE IN 4 
145 ALL NEWSPAPERS IN BOSTON, 
WJ NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, DETROITF 
CHICAGO AND LOS ANGELES 
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Line A: Six months’ moving average. 


October General Business Conditions 


Mirrored by Newspaper Advertising Volume 


The accuracy of total newspaper advertis- 
ing as an index of general business con- 
ditions was demonstrated again last month, 
when adjusted averages for both went to 
new low levels for the depression period. 
The speed of the decline was checked, 
however, and several signs point to October 
as being the bottom. 
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The comparison with last year was better 
than in September. Not only was the 
total volume of advertising in leading cities 
off by a smaller percentage than in Sep- 
tember, but the gains were greater both 
as to newspapers and cities. There are 
352 daily and Sunday papers published in 
the cities that follow, and sixty-seven 
showed gains over last year, while in Sep- 
tember there were only fifty-two. Eight 
cities gained, versus four last month. Re- 
tail and classified advertising, representing 
three-fourths of the total volume, continued 
to make a more satisfactory showing than 
general and automotive. 

Lineage figures as shown below were 
compiled by Media Records, Inc., supple- 
mented in cities marked (*) by publishers 
cooperating with SALES MANAGEMENT. 


October, October, Gain or 

1931 1930 Loss 
A 1,933,347 2,480,672 — 547,325 
Albany..... 2,368,607 2,468,685 — 100,978 
Albuquerque 874,023 999,171 — 125,148 
Aclanta.... 2,496,603 2,686,072 — 189,379 


Atlantic City 
Balumore... 
Birmingham. 
Boston... 


Chicago.... 
Cincinnati. . 
Cleveland... 
Columbus... 


a 
Evansville. . 
Fall River. . 
Freeport 
Hempstead. . 
Fort Worth . 
Glens Falls. 
Harrisburg. . 
Hartford.... 
Houston.... 
Indianapolis. 
Jacksonville. 
Kans. City*. 
Knoxville. .. 
Los Angeles. 
Manchester. 
Memphis. ... 
Milwaukee... 
Minneapolis. 
Nashville... 
New Bedford 


Newark* ... 
NiagaraFalls 
Oakland.... 


Peoria. ...0.'s 
Perth Amboy 
Philadelphia 
Phoenix. .... 
Pittsburgh . . 
Portland.... 
Providence. . 
Reading.... 
Richmond... 
Rochester. .. 
Salt Lake City 
San Antonio. 
San Diego.. 


. San Francisco 


Seattle...... 
South Bend. 
Spokane.... 
St; Rovis... 
Syracuse.... 
Tacoma..... 


Washington. 


711,799 
4,030,875 
1,774,938 
6,436,698 


1,689,221 
583,215 


677,960 


1,649,013 

845,753 
1,990,649 
1,894,344 
1,909,640 
2,321,646 

510,536 
6,485,336 
1,196,585 
3,777,806 
2,163,481 
2,661,730 
1,631,909 
1,686,495 
3,167,932 
1,805,984 
2,227,475 
2,315,581 
2,799,799 
2,344,779 
1,366,411 
1,605,927 
3,316,814 
2,584,191 
1,598,336 
1,816,809 

808,004 
1,453,595 
4,720,172 


758,792 
4,486,758 


909,907 
1,628,979 
1,600,472 
1,959,121 

628,604 


739,086 
1,886,437 
487,143 
1,144,684 
2,690,030 
3,090,280 
2,790,862 
1,394,682 
3,069,367 
1,354,402 
5,945,412 
485,787 
2,472,503 
3,125,013 
3,186,570 
1,476,467 
967,172 
3,483,568 
15,028,844 


3,195,251 
1,819,680 
2,018,065 
3,763,441 
2,636,994 
1,892,618 
2,329,084 

926,098 
2,254,052 
4,779,918 
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46,993 
455,883 
631,092 
344,793 
459,697 
109,376 


,079,853 


748,906 
179,523 
492,168 
836,565 
299,582 
213,969 
944,109 
121,653 
577,698 
373,902 
149,900 

45,398 


61,126 
448,754 


mo 


73,902 
49,900 
45,398 


61,126 
48,754 
17,589 
38,684 
93,610 
41,602 
28,872 
27,265 
78,094 
83,365 
65,225 
31,706 
89,790 
82,070 
19,216 
20,723 
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Westchester 

County: 

Mamaroneck 203,874 182,502 21,372 
Mt. Vernon 741,589 716,804 24,785 
NewRochelle 648,678 546,072 102,606 
Ossining... 200,190 209,266 — 9,076 
Port Chester 483,252 493,075 — 9,823 
Tarrytown.. 399,260 380,638 + 18,622 
WhitePlains 1,051,455 1,134,370 — 82,915 
Yonkers... 1,033,148 887,214 + 143,934 
Wichita.... 1,919,643 2,380,385 — 460,742 
Wilkes-Barre 2,696,847 2,731,404 — 34,557 
Winst.-Salem 428,396 526,938 — 98,542 
Worcester... 2,205,195 2,298,150 — 92,955 
Youngstown. 1,377,139 1,864,858 — 487,719 


Gr'd Total 183,190,810 208,812,620 —25,621,810 


* Direct from publisher. 

**N. Y. figures furnished by Advertising 
Record Company, except for Bronx Home News, 
which is supplied direct, M. & S. World (1930) 
figures excluded. 


. ORRIN P. KiLBourN, who has been 
export advertising manager and assistant 
general sales manager of Willys-Overland, 
Inc., and more recently was with the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, has _ been 
elected a vice-president and director of J. 
Stirling Getchell, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency. 


PROFESSOR JULIUS KLINGER, Vien- 
nese poster artist, arrived in New York 
this week, to become associated with Laco 
Studios, Inc., where recent originals of his 
modern symbolistic art will be on exhibi- 
tion. 


. GEoRGE J. O'LEARY is now an ac- 
count executive with Brinckerhoff, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency. He had been 
with Ruthrauff & Ryan there. 


. . CHARLES E. KurTZMAN, for the last 
year and a half with the Fox Theatres 
Corporation, New York, has returned to 
San Francisco, where, with EpGAR WAITE, 
he will open an advertising agency. An 
office also will be maintained in Los An- 
geles. 


.. . H. M. Foster, former editor of the 
food department of the New York Journal 
of Commerce, previously with the New 
York City Department of Health, has 
joined the research department of the New 
York office of Erwin, Wasey & Company. 


... . C. Frep Ross is now vice-president 
of the Seymour Schiele Advertising Com- 
pany of St. Louis. 


. . . HuGo ParTon, at one time chief 
of the copy department of the Batten Com- 
pany, and until recently with Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, is now with L. H. Hartman 
Company, Inc., New York. Harry R. 
SCHREIER, production manager with the for- 
mer agency of Conklin Mann, Inc., has 
also joined this company. 


- . . FRANK M. Comrig, Advertising, has 
moved to 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 


The Tower Company, advertising 
agency, has been organized in New York, 
with offices at 1440 Broadway, by MYRON 
E. KRONHEIM and Harry K. Lowe. 


- . . Harry M. MILLER, INC., advertising 
agency of Columbus, Ohio, has moved to 
471 East Broad Street. 


New Omaha Record 
Made by WoRLD-HERALD 


In October, 1931, The World-Herald delivered more 
papers, Daily and Sunday, by carrier to Omaha homes 
than had ever been delivered in that way before by itself or 
by any other Omaha newspaper. Over 80% of the city’s 
families were thus served. 


With its newsstand and newsboy sales added to its home- 
delivered carrier circulation The World-Herald almost 
blanketed Omaha with its daily circulation in October. The 
total city figures: 


Daily World-Herald Average in Omaha...... 53,057 
Number of families in Omaha..............54,845 
Including the circulation in Council Bluffs and the rest of 


the Omaha territory, The World-Herald’s total October 
circulation average was: 


Daily—119,189 Sunday—116,047 


Lines of advertising printed by 
the Omaha newspapers during 
the first 10 months of 1931— 


World-Herald 
10,188,038 
Bee-News 


5,484,584 


THE 
WORLD-HERALD 


National Representatives 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE 


More than Two 

and One Half Million 
Dollars to Handle Uncle 
Sam's Business in Fort Worth! 


Uncle Sam's business in Fort Worth has 
made it necessary to build a new Post 
Office costing $1,445,000.00, and a new 
Federal Building costing $1,215,000.00. 


There's no pork barrel business about 
these structures, either . . . the steady, 
sure growth of Fort Worth and its trade 
territory makes them absolutely neces- 
sary. 


Invest your advertising dollars in markets 
that are working . .. building . . . 
growing! 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 


MORNING _ EVENING SUNDAY 
AMON G CARTER A. L SHUMAN 


Preudent and Publisher Vuce-Preudem and Adv Duectoe 


LARGEST 
CIRCULATION . 
IN TEXAS 
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An editorial in the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
of which the drift was “It’s Up to the 
Women,” was the pebble which caused the 
ever-widening circle of influence of the 
American Economists’ Committee for 
Women's Activities. The aim of the 
group is to motivate the twenty-nine 
million women of the country to construc- 
tive action toward abolishing the depres- 
sion. The seven salient points of their 
platform are: 
. Maintain Normal Living Conditions 
2. Satisfy Your Wants at Today's Prices 
3. Buy a Home Now 
{. Modernize and Repair Your Home 
. Join the Parade to Prosperity (Invest 
in Sound Securities) 
. Stop Being Afraid 
7. Keep Your Money Safe—Don’t Hoard 
It. 
Among the prominent economists who are 
sponsoring the project are Irving Fisher, 
Yale University; Carroll W.Doten, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; Willford 
I. King, New York University; Spurgeon 
Bell, Ohio State University; William A. 
Berridge, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company; Virgil Jordan, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company. 
In an announcement of the plan to 
financial experts, Loring A. Schuler stated 
that the Ladies’ Home Journal, of which 
he is the editor, would take every step 
necessary, including advertising, to push 


Te 
Hotel 
lM mbassador 


The smart shops, the- 


atres, art center, busi- 
ness, financial and pro- 
fessional districts are 
reached quickly and 
conveniently from The 
Ambassador. It is inthe 
Social Center on one 
of the world’s most 


famous thoroughfares. 


N-EW YORK 


a | PARK AVENUE 


AT Sist STREET 


the plan to hasten business recovery. 

* & 8 
The zealous E. St. Elmo Lewis recently 
riddled the A. N. A. convention in Wash- 
ington with soul-searching questions with 
which any advertiser might with benefit 
ply himself. He who is quite earnest 
about being willing to face his own weak- 
nesses squarely will enjoy constructing 
honest answers to Mr. Lewis’ question: 
1. Are you satisfied with your own adver- 
tising performance? 
2. If advertising is not an end in itself, 
and you expect to get sales as a result 
of advertising, are you satisfied with the 
present measures of your advertising activ- 
ity? 
3. Are you satisfied with the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations’ measurements of the vol- 
ume and value of circulations? 
4. Are you satisfied that you have found 
the exact minimum of expenditure that 
will produce the maximum of sales? 
5. Are you satisfied you have solved the 
art of writing the copy that will most 
effectively reach the greatest number of 
your possible customers and cause them to 
buy? 
6. Are you satisfied with the degree of 
coordination between your advertising and 
sales effort? 
7. Are you satisfied with the attitude of 
your directors, financial and production de- 
partments and general management toward 
your advertising? 
8. Are you satisfied with your present co- 
ordination with your advertising agency? 
9. Are you satisfied with the rates you are 
paying in publications? 
10. Are you satisfied with your personal 
progress? 

* oe & 
The St. Louis Globe-Democrat has pulled 
up stakes at Fourth and Pine Streets, and 
moved into a grand new building occupy- 


ing the block bounded by Twelfth, Frank- 
lin, High and Wash Streets. It has six 
times the floor space of the old plant, 
occupied since 1892, and is in every respect 
a model of newspaper plant efficiency. 

x ok & 


Although in its infancy (it’s only a year- 
ling) tne novelty match has already be- 
come firmly established as an advertising 
medium. Such firms as Sheffield, Squibb, 
Carter's, etc., use them to advertise scores 
of products to millions of smokers.  Ac- 
cording to the company manufacturing the 
matches, there is a growing popularity for 
them among collectors. 
* € ¢ 

Popular Mechanics Magazine will move 
into the Empire State Building, New York, 
about January 1. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALES PROMOTION 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is_ invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty- 
two years. Send only name and address for details. 

. _W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe- 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first. purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis, 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
7 C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


The 
Gasoline Retailer 


54 West 74th Street, New York 
Will guarantee for 1932 


200.000 


paid subscribers in the Gasoline and 
Filling Station field. 


Extra Copies 


If you want extra copies of this 
issue please order promptly, as 
our supply is frequently ex- 
hausted a week after date of issue. 
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‘GIBBONS knows CANADA 


